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—It is our sincere 
wish that the com- 
ing New Year will 
bring you a greater 
measure of success, 
happiness and pros- 
perity than you 
have ever had be- 
fore, and—we want 
you to know that 
our New Year reso- 
lution is a pledge to 
make every effort 
to give you a better 
hardware service 
in every way, so 
that we can con- 
tinue to have and 
increase your val- 
ued patronage. 
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This Issue and the Next 


THE SOUTH A_ southern farm paper 
AND WEST editor tells, on page 3, of 
how the alliance between the farm south 
and west looks from his angle. 














THE NEW McNARY- At 
HAUGEN BILL 

for the holidays, plans 

for quick action on the MeNary-Haugen 

bill in both house and senate. The ed- 

itorial on page 4 outlines the present sit- 

uation, 


the time con- 
gress adjourned 


were under way 





ADVENTURES OF In 


the article on 
AN ANNOUNCER 


page 7, D. F. Malin, 
formerly a member of the staff of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, tells about his job as ane 
nouncer and program director at WLS. 


PROGRAM What will Wallaces’ Farmer 
FOR 1927 be like in 1927? The editorial 
on page 4 outlines some of the ghings that 
readers can look forward to. 


MORE THIEVES To be a really’ suc- 

CAUGHT cessful thief, you need 
to be able to count on good roads, no mud, 
and no snowdrifts. Three fellows up in 
Fayette county found that a snowdrift 
was able to stall their auto and put them 


in line for a two-year sentence. Read 
the story on page 6. 
VOICE OF On page 10, some old ar- 


THE FARM guments are continued and 
a new one or two brought up. There are 
letters from subscribers on the European 
corn borer, pheasants, Hoover and the 
war pork situation, and farm education. 


IOWA BOY IN 
DENMARK 


a series of 


We are resuming in this 
issue the publication of 
articles started some weeks 
ago, which tell of the experiences of an 
Iowa farm boy on a Danish farm. The 
article this week may be found on page 19. 


The Four-H contest 


FOUR-H FASHION 
FETE announced some 






weeks ago wound up a few days ago, and 
the winners are listed on page 2 of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section. Photographs of 
most of the prize winners are also 
printed. 

THE PIANO LEG Another big install- 


COMPLEX ment of the Speck and 
Bill serial starts on page 23. The synop- 
sis will help you start the story this week 
if you have missed the previous install- 
ments. 


VISITS IN THE How many farmers feed 

COUNTRY minerals to their hogs? 
Whitson, on a recent trip in the country, 
tried to find out by putting the question 
to fiftv-one farmers. The answers, to- 
gether with other interesting information 
picked up on country trips, will be found 
on page 11. 


THE NEXT Next week begins a new se- 


ISSUE ries on, ‘‘When the Middle- 
West Was Young.” hese articles, de- 
scriptive of pioneer times in the Missis- 


sippi vallev, will run for some weeks. The 
usual profit and loss charts will appear, 
of course. First-hand information on the 
congressional situation from our Wash- 
ington correspondent will again be a reg- 
ular feature of the paper. 
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. International 
A Sugared Hog 









because it is a perfectly balanced feed that 
builds the strength and health that resists 
iia disease. It puts hogs in good condition and 
\ ij helps keep them free of worms. Dean Smith, 
m@ a prominent Nebraska feeder, says: 

“In the summer (1926) I had 92 head of pigs, all 
sick, and this bunch was sick. I called Dr. M. L. 
Cline, and he said he could tell me what did not 
| ail them easier than to tell what did ail them. 
| 3 “Gave medicine two weeks and followed this up 
with straight International Sugared Hog Feed and 
water for two weeks. Then put pigs on Sugar Feed, 
corn and pasture. Saved all of these and never had 


i a bunch do better.” it 

Your local International Dealer will guar- fe 
antee you a saving of corn with more health # 

§ and weight with every lot of International — 

m Sugared Hog Feed you buy. 

t Ask your dealer or write Dept. W4 


A International Sugar Feed Co. QS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota International 


Sugared Hog Feed 


4 contains 
Are you getting “Profitable Feeding?” 


It is a valuable monthly magazine 
which we publish in the interest of 
feeders. It will be sent free upon 
request to your dealer, or to Dept. 
W 4, International Sugar Feed 


Tankage 


Pure Wheat 
Middlings 


Molasses 


Corn Germ Meal 
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High Grade Digester 


Old Process Oil Meal 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











and 3% Minerals 
It takes the place of 
4 tankage, oil meal, etc., 
and costs considerably 
less. 
































No. 1-A Sand wich 
Cylinder Sheller 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 





The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 
sheller “Run.” 

With the No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 
you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 


hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highest 


2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 


THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” 


service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 


Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- / 
how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller Y 
you select is right in every way. 


Send today for the helpful 
Books that tell all about the No. 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring 
We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


BOOK FREE 

Sandwich Sheller 
i-A and 
Shellers. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sand wi¢h, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 
































to Consumer. We have 
sapply of Highest . Get our 
values Your money ¥ 
FE hee oe 
Box: 1104 Glarinda, 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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South and West Unite for Farm Relief 


A Few Thoughts Farmers in Both Sections Should Consider 


this decade was the conference of south- 

ern and western agricultural leaders re- 
eenty held in the historic city on the border 
line between south and west—St. Louis, Mis- 
sour'l. : 

For nearly a generation now—since the 
final collapse of the Farmers’ Alliance move- 
ment in the early ’90’s—there has been little 
effective co-operation between the farmers of 
these two great producing areas of America. 
At times the- farmers of the south have been 
fairly well organized in some association, and 
at other times the farmers of the west have 
been fairly well organized in the same asso- 
ciation or some other, but at no time have 
we had a powerful organization representing 
authoritatively both of these areas; nor have 
leaders of one of these sections frequently 
taken pains to consult leaders from the other 
section. And this isolation has been deepened 
by the fact that in one section one political 
party predominates, and in the other section 
another party, while the staple crops of the two 
sections are also different. 

Sweet, however, are the uses of adversity, 


Or of the most significant meetings of 


‘as was long ago observed; and now that the 


farmers of both the west and the south are 
suffering from a common calamity, the lead- 
ers of both sections are beginning to see the 
absolute necessity for team-work and co-oper- 
ation. 


Common Interests of West and South 


And whenever we say that there exists a 
powerful community of interest that should 
forever cement the agricultural west and the 
agricultural south, we are indulging in no 
idle or empty assertion. The prosperity of 
southern farmers vitally affects western 
farmers, and vice versa, While the Progres- 
sive Farmer has always advised southern farm- 
ers to diversify, we realize that the first thing 
the southern farmer always plans to do is to 
keep the cotton buying world supplied witk 
cotton. That is something we can grow, and 
the north and west can not. And so long as 
cotton prices remain profitable, the south 
(thru its rapidly increasing town and manu- 
facturing population, in addition to its one- 
crop cotton farmers) will long be a big and 
profitable eustomer for western meat, flour, 
meal and lard. 

On the other hand, just so surely as cotton 
is unprofitable, just so surely will the south- 
ern farmers be forced not only into growing 
their own foodstuffs, meats and feedstuffs, 
and those needed for southern towns and cities, 
but they will also be forced into active coms 
petition with the west in growing such things 
for other markets. 

In like manner, the southern farmer realizes 
that the millions of farmers in other sections 
of America constitute about the best custom- 
ers for southern cotton goods, and that if the 
northern and western farmers are prosperous, 
their prosperity will therefore be reflected in 
a.better demand for cotton goods and therefore 
better prices for lint cotton. 


Equality for Agriculture Is Imperative 


No less important is the community of in- 
terest which should bring the south and west 
together as a working unit in political affairs 
i Washington. As long ago as 1776, Adam 

mith made the observation, in his ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,’’ that since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire the policies of all great’ Euro- 


By Clarence Poe 


Editor of the Progressive Farmer 


pean nations ‘‘has been more favorable to 
arts, manufactures and commerce, the indus- 
try of towns, than to agriculture, the indus- 
try of the country."” And what Adam Smith 
said was true of Europe back in 1776 has been 
true of our own country practically ever since 
that time. 

And what is also important to remember, 
the situation grows worse, instead of growing 
better. ‘*To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
even that which he hath.’’ That is what is 
happening in America today. A hundred years 
ago agriculture and manufactures were fairly 
well matched in their influence in Washing- 
ton. American business was then a small-seale 
matter, and the bigger manufacturers and the 





BACK UP THE LEADERS 


The growing friendship between the 
farmers of the west and south is the most 
promising thing that has happened to 
American agriculture in a generation. In 
the accompafiying article, Clarence Poe, of 
the Progressive Farmer, a leading southern 
farm paper, declares that if the present sit- 
uation of inequality for agriculture is to be 
changed, ‘‘south and west must work to- 
gether. There must be a farm bloc in con- 
gress and there must be effective organiza- 
tions in south and west to guide and sup- 
port farmer sentiment in Washington. ... 
The duty of every farmer to join some or- 
ganization and thru it study—really study 
—farm problems in co-operation and con- 
sultation with his brother farmers—this 
duty can not be too strongly emphasized. 
... The action of the leaders must now be 
backed up by vigorous organization on the 
part of the rank and file of the farmers 
themselves in every neighborhood and 
school district in west and south.”’ 











commercial leaders were hardly as rich or as 
influential as the large farmers and _ planta- 
tion owners. 

But for fifty years now we have seen the 
gerowth of ‘‘Big Business’’ featured by its 
millionaires and wthultimillionaires, mighty 
‘captains of industry,’’ allied with powerful 
political machines largely supported by their 
patronage, and represented in state and na- 
tional capitals by the shrewdest and ablest 
lawyers and lobbyists that money could sum- 
mon, The result is that in tax schedules, tariff 
schedules, freight and passenger rates, and all 
other governmental matters affecting farmers 
and other citizens, other businesses have been 
on hand, powerfully organized and represented 
by able spokesmen, while the farmer has usu- 
ally been neither on hand nor organized nor 
effectively represented. ~ 


Why Not Use Treasury Surplus? 7 


It is.high time to change this situation, and 
if it is to be changed, south and west must 
work together. There must be a ‘‘farm bloc’’ 


in congress and there must be effective farm- 
ers’ organizations in south and west to guide 
and support farmer sentiment in Washington. 
The need for such co-operation between the 
south and west is most strikingly illustrated 
by what is happening at the time this is writ- 


ten. The present tariff schedules, income tax 
schedules, ete., have produced a surplus of 
revenue, so that it is proposed to take around 
three hundred million dollars and pay back 
to the relatively wealthier class of Americans 
who pay income taxes. It is assumed that 
it is from them that this surplus was derived. 
But would it not be quite as fair to assume 
that too much has been taken by means of a 
tariff from the great masses of the American 
people, largely the farmers, and proceed to 
use this three hundred million dollars in some 
effective and well-considered plan of farm re- 
lief? ‘‘But the republicans propose to give 
it all back to income tax payers, and the dem- 
ocrats straightway propose to do the same 
thing, only a little more of it,’” as an [linois 
friend said to us last week. 


Farmers Must Assert Themselves 


Another reason for acting promptly in order 
to stimulate co-operation between western 
farmers and southern farmers remains to be 
mentioned. Western farmers are now fully 
aroused to the necessity for giving agricul- 
ture some advantages to offset those given to 
manufactures by our present tariff schedules. 
The farmer can not survive economically if 
he must continue to buy in a feneed-in Amer- 
ican market and sell in a fenees-down world 
market. He can not survive if he must sell in 
a low free-trade world market and buy in a 
protected American market. These are now 
the upper and nether millstones between which 
the farmer is being erushed. 

But, unfortunately, just as the western 
farmers are becoming fully aroused to this 
situation, the southern farmers are losing that 
political prestige and power which should make 
them effective allies of the west in working 
out the needed reforms, In many of the south- 
ern states, industrial development has result- 
ed in dethroning the farmer in party coun- 
cils, in state legislatures, and as a molder of 
opinion in the press and otherwise. The names 
of ‘‘captains of industry’ appear more fre- 
quently on lists of party officials and mem- 
bers of house and than the names of 
farmers. Southern farmers must be more on 
the alert than ever before if southern states- 
manship is longer to reflect the needs and de- 
sires of our rural people. 


94 
s@iace 


Must Organize to Achieve Success 


It is indeed gratifying that southern and 
western farm leaders have realized the necessity 
for co-operation. They have acted wisely. But if 
they are to succeed, they must also realize they 
will be impotent at Washington unless thoroly 
organized farmer-groups are behind them. The 
wisdom of a few can not save the situation. The 
duty of every farmer to join some organization 
and thru it study—really study—farm prob- 
lems in co-operation and consultation with his 
brother farmers—this duty can not be too 
strongly emphasized. 

As we have said before, it is better for a 
farmer to belong to an organization he doesn’t 
like than to none at all. It is a fine thing psy- 
chologically for southern and western leaders to 
unite, but for that power which will shake 
Washington and make the representatives of 
special interests tremble in their boots, the 
generous action of the leaders must now be 
baeked up by vigorous organization on the part 
of the rank and file of the farmers themselves 
—in every neighborhood and school district in 
west and south, 
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SHOULD WE BE DISCOURAGED? 
N EXCEPTIONALLY intelligent Iowa 
farmer writes us that the most discourag- 
ing thing about the agricultural situation is 
that so many farmers say, ‘‘If I had an eduea- 
tion, I wouldn’t farm,’ or, ‘‘My boy is edu- 
eated to be a banker (six weeks business course 
in a small Iowa college), why should he farm ?”’ 
This man then goes on to say that if Wallaces’ 
Farmer is right in its contention that we must 
have trained and educated farmers as a means 
of getting a ‘‘square deal’’ for agriculture, 
then the outlook is indeed gloomy. 

We have had oceasion to travel a good bit 
over the corn belt every year for a good many 
vears, The outstanding thing during the past 
two or three years is the vigorous, outspoken, 
intelligent attitude on the part of young farm- 
ers. In almost every community will be found 
one or more farmers between the ages of thirty 
and forty-five, who have definite, worth-while 
thoughts on the farm pregram. These men may 
not be graduates of Ames or any other college ; 
nevertheless, they know how to read and they 
know how to think. They read more, think 
more keenly, and express themselves better 
than did men of the same age ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

From the standpoint of a single lifetime, the 
farm situation is changing slowly. But when 
we remember how vast the agricultural prob- 
lem is, how great are the difficulfies, we ean’t 
help but marvel at the great progress which 
has been made during the past five years. Farm 
folks are awake today as they have never been 
awake before. 








FARM LINES HOLD AT WASHINGTON 


KTER a somewhat uneertain start, the 
struggle for farm relief at} Washington 
seems to be shaping up in a better way for farm 
fortunes. Some unfortunate disagreements of 
two weeks ago were emphasized by enemies of 
the export plam and of agriculture in order to 
the impression that farm ranks were badly 
broken, and the union of south and west at’ an 
end. This prediction, as usual, was justified 
less by the facts than by the hopes of the 
prophets. 

The export bill has now been introduced, in 
substantially the same form, in both house and 
senate. Senator C, L. MeNary sponsors the 
senate measure, Representative G. N. Haugen 
the house measure. The ranks of the corn belt 
and the west are still solid on the bill. 

From the southern representatives has come 


co 


give 


ba 


being favored as compared with the north. 

The same situation holds now, and the same 
charges are being made. As it happens, the 
southern congressman who offered this amend- 
ment has offered to support a bill exempting 
western farm products from the equalization 
fee for the same period. This offer re- 
jected last year and will be rejected this vear, 
but it shows that the representatives from the 
cotton south are not trying to get favors for 
themselves they will not grant to the west. 

There is really no great reason why an, in- 
dustry suddenly struck by disaster should not 
have special aid; western farmers would not 
object to help for cotton out of the treasury 
for two years. Yet to permit a subsidy, even 
for two years, and even on only one crop, ex- 
poses the whole bill to the charge of subsidy 
and makes more difficult the task of proving 
that the export plan proper involves no treas- 
ury raid. The task now is for the cotton farm- 
ers of the south to prove to their representatives 
that they are willing to bear the costs of the 
export plan. 

So far as the present McNary-Haugen bill is 
we should be sorry to see it weak- 
ened in any particular. There has been enough 
compromising done already; the omission of 
specifie instruetions to the board, the omission 
of a definite yardstick for action on the sur- 
plus make the present bill less fool proof or 
knave proof than some of its predecessors. This 
has been necessary; the persistent attacks of 
the opposition have confused the issue so that 
some modification was necessary if any bill was 
chanee this session. Three-quarters 
of a loaf is decidedly better than no bread. 
From now on, however, we can look out for at- 
tempts to whittle this loaf down to a bun, to a 
crumb or two and finally to nothing more than 
a pretty but inedible picture of a loaf. 

The chances for suecess now turn on two fae- 
tors, the speed with which the bills ean be re- 
ported out and ealled up for action, and the 
attitude of the southern members. With Sena- 
tor MeNary at the head of one committee, and 
Representative Haugen at the head of the oth- 
er, it ought to be possible to report bills out 
in both houses in a short time. The attitude of 
the southern members will perhaps depend 
largely on the pressure brought on them by 
southern farmers. Some of them still want to 
play polities, and except by a beating at the 
polls can not be eured of Yet there are 
plenty of others who toak the farm view last 
winter and more whose eyes have been opened 
by the present cotton situation. 

In ease everything this session fails, there is 
one hope left for early action. The next con- 
gress will have more liberal views on farm 
legislation than this one. A special session can 
be forced if farm members have the courage to 
hold up some necessary appropriation bills un- 
til after March 4. Of course it is to be hoped 
that such a step will not be necessary, but it is 
still a good weapon to hold in reserve. 


Was 


concerned, 


to have a 





CANCELLING THE EUROPEAN DEBT 


CANCELLING the European debt would be 

of great help to farmers. It would give 

the European countries at least $200,000,000 

more every year with which to buy our surplus 
pork, wheat and cotton, 

Seeretary Mellon, who is against anything 

of this sort, said last spring that cancelling 
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ers are strongly against forgiving the European 
governments their debts to this country. We 
know that 99 out of every 100 farmers feel that 
the European countries got us into the war and 
thus caused farmers to suffer greatly from debt 
burdens. They say that therefore these Euro. 
pean countries should be held just as respon. 
sible for their indebtedness as the farmers are 
being held. It is human nature to feel this 
way. It is also human nature to feel that it is 
folly to forgive a country like France her debts 
if thergis any danger of her taking the money 
thus saved to increase further her army. 

After taking all of this into account, we be. 
lieve firmly that it would be of tremendous ben. 
efit to the hog, wheat and cotton farmers jn 
the United States if the European debts were 















cancelled. The only people in the United States {fin whic 
who would have their taxes increased at all se. flat su 
riously would be those whose incomes are in ex.s plam 
eess of $50,000 annually. Somehow we are un-§@ Of w 
able to worry much about an increase of several ithe ser 
hundred dollars in the taxes of such people. §farm 1 

Recently the professors of Columbia Univer. fi; grou] 
sity prepared a long statement telling why affstudvir 
cémmission should be appointed to re-examine ffter mo 
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this whole matter of the European debts. Itfitry.”” « 
happens that they are arguing altogether from [parts o 
a moral viewpoint. A number of these pro-ffyill be 
fessors have been traveling in Europe and they fisil bu 
feel that our action on the debt matter has built Mipatrick 
up a lot of hard feelings which may cause seri- Prof 
ous trouble at some time in the future. Well] they 
don’t know whether this kind of an argumentffow a 
is good or not. Senators Borah and Smoot say fyill be 
there is nothing to it. Possibly they are rightByral ¢ 
but at any rate we are convinced that from the fp the 
standpoint of cold dollars and cents the farm-fijina] d 
ers of the middle-west would gain by eancella-Bmade « 
tion of the European debts. ent 3 
how fa 
in spite 
notable 
gin in : 
Weing: 











WALLACES’ FARMER IN 1927 
ERHAPS the trick of successful living is to 
be able to greet the new year, even every 

day, with expectant excitement. Every 
farmer knows this feeling when. he plans thegf™ ® 1 
planting and feeding program for the ecomingg§)@?er. 
months. The housewife shares it when she Fart 
lays out her work for the week or month. De gf®*? !" 


lessons. 


pression comes when you lay out a desirablegfY@"' t 
program and know it is beyond your powers,gS JU 
but it is one of the greatest satisfactions fo share . 
prepare an ambitious schedule and know that§™ '° 
you have the ability to complete it. tional 
Farm paper editors share that human pleas than a 
ure. One of the most interesting parts of the the far 
work is planning ahead for stories and articles, Years 
and balancing the program so there will be a a fort 
fair proportion of copy on different subjects eultrr 
So far as any one issue is concerned, the prog *?* 1 
gram, of course, is always subject to change Whe 
without notice. A farmer may expect to feed have b 
his hogs a month longer, but if the market for vei 
begins to act queer, he may ship at once. In gle for 
the same way, we may have to rebuild most of § @™° 1 
one issue at the last minute in order to giveg @¢ th 
adequate attention to a new development off *’T? 
outstanding importance. Over a_ period of f "=!ns 
weeks, however, the general program is fol- bill. 
lowed quite closely. and s¢ 
So far as we have been able to find out, out ee 
urse 


readers want us to help on three main jobs. 





They want us to help them to be better pro Biter 
dueers and better salesmen. They want sug- : 
e. 


gestions on converting the income from thesé Suci 
ecdue 
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ncome ; a 

me og gpurces into better farm living. They want 

10 say Me ° help farmers as a class to bigger incomes 

> can. ed better living standards, Perhaps a fourth 

a nal ould be added. They want to be entertained. 

would gughter is as important to well balanced liv- 

= be as food. 

armer §* ee 

1 this On the first job, it is our continual ambition 


» help the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer to con- 
farm.nue to be the most efficient and the most pros- 
Opean merous farmers in the country. To that end, 

Wee run the market page, the monthly profit and 
ss charts, the articles on feeding, and on 
rops. These features ‘will be continued. Of 
ipecial interest in this field, however, is a new 
tries On poultry production and marketing. 
These articles, beginning in early February, 
*s are grill cover handling the breeding flock, care of 
| this (the incubator, care and handling of chicks from 
it ig ghatching time to the broiler stage, the preven- 
debts tion and treatment of poultry diseases, housing 
nl eanipment for the flock, rations and han- 
jing of the laying flock, marketing eges and 
‘e be gpouliry. These articles will supplement the 
s ben. Mreguiar poultry department which in itself will 
rs jngge given more space than before. Our readers 
were fr!! remember the thoro and interesting way 
‘tatesgin Which the series on hog production covered 
1] se. fthat subject last winter. The poultry series 
n ex.s planned along the same lines. 
eun-@ Of unusual interest in this same field will be 
veral ithe series of articles on the Master Farmers. 
le. @farm management practices on the farms of 
iver- Ma group of the best farmers in Iowa are worth 
hy affstudving. This series will run during the win- 
minefiter months. Whitson’s ‘‘ Visits in the Coun- 
Itfiry.’’ disenssing farm practices in different 
from @parts of the corn belt, will be continued. There 
pro- Gvill be corn breeding articles by the editor and 
they Hsoil building discussions by Charles D. Kirk- 
built Bpatrick. 
seri. Profits from farming are worth nothing un- 
Wefl il they are converted into better farm living. 
nent #How a dozen farm communities go at this job 
_S€Y Bill be shown in a series of articles on strong 
ight Brural communities in Iowa. One of these will 
the Be the winner of our community contest. The 
‘rll: #final decision in this contest will probably be 
ella- Bmade early in February. The Home Depart- 
ment, under Miss Wylie, will continue to show 
how farm women are making successful homes 
in spite of incomes none too large. A series on 
notable farm home makers of the state will be- 
s to™ein inamonth. The health articles by Dr. J. S. 
veryg Weingart will continue. The Sabbath School 
very essons, written by ‘‘Unele Henry,’’ will go 
the as perhaps the best loved department of the 
ving Paper. 
shel Farmers are not only concerned with their 
Deon incomes, or their own communities. They 
able ant to live in a nation where agriculture has 
ers, its just dues, where farmers as a class get their 
. fog Share of the national income, where agriculture 
hat ™ the future will be respected. A sound na- 
tional poliey for agriculture is better security 
ogg than a mortgage-free farm for the welfare of 
they ‘he farmer grandsons of a present day farmer. 
les, @ \ears like those following 1920 may wipe ont 
e ag? fortune, while a fair national poliey for agri- 
ots, Culture will give every industrious and intelli- 
ro ent farmer a fair chance at a competence. 
ngey What can be done for farmers as a class? We 
red have been fighting for equality for agriculture 
ket @ for vears. One phase of the battle is the strug- 
Ing ge for legislation that will give the farm the 
of § Same protection that the tariff gives industry 
ive and that the immigration law gives labor. We 
of @ Were almost a solitary voice when we began 
of @ "ging the prineiples of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. Now the farm organizations of the west 
and south anda large number of the business 
ur § <toups of both sections are working for it. Of 
ps.  COUrse, we will go on fighting. Besides the 
o-§ “litorials on the subject, the \ weekly letters 
¢- from Washington will show the progress of the 
ge Pattle. In Iowa, our successful work for tax 
reduction is still fresh in the minds of our read- 
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1 debt 
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ers. The recent article on the income tax indi- 
cates the direetion of a further campaign for 
justice in taxation. 

In the field of entertainment, we have a good 
deal to offer in 1927. As to serials, we have 
the new Allen story, now running. This will 
be followed by a modern, middle-western story 
of a farm boy inventor, by N. Gregory, author 
of ‘‘Homestead Country’? and other articles. 
After this will come a new serial, of days be- 
fore the Revolution, by A. E. Dewar, author of 
‘‘The Road to Carolina.’’ The serial after that 
will deal with early days in Nebraska. This 
makes a program with plenty of variety. Re- 
member, too, that you will read all these stories 
for the first time in Wallaces’ Farmer. They 
are not reprints of books, but serials written 
particularly for a farm paper audience. 

The other features are a mixture of informa- 
tion and entertainment. Flood’s travel arti- 
eles will continue. Johnston’s ‘‘Ilowa Boy in 
Denmark’’ will give more information about 
life on Danish farms, by an Iowa farm boy who 
is living and working on a Danish farm this 
winter. The series of articles on ‘‘When the 
Middle West Was Young,’’ which starts next 
week, will give an accurate as well as an inter- 
esting picture of pioneer days in this section. 

This is only a part of the program, of course. 
Other features will be announced later. We be- 
lieve you will like Wallaces’ Farmer better 
than ever in 1927. 





STEEL AND PORK 
HE U.S. Steel Corporation declared a stock 
dividend of two hundred million dollars 


the other day. This is equivalent to a 40 per 


cent dividend on eommon stock that originally 
was mostly water. 

Steel, as it happens, is highly protected by a 
tariff. The Fair Tariff League says that the 
tariff. added to market control by the Corpora- 
tion, makes the American price equivalent to 
the English price plus the duty of 27 per cent 
plus the freight to New York plus 16 cents a 
pound for good measure. 

At the same time that the Steel Corporation 
stock has been inereasing in value, corn belt 
land, whose chief product, pork, has no effect- 
ive protection under the tariff, far from de- 
claring any dividends in the shape of higher 
land values has been steadily going down. Why 
wouldn’t it be a sound national policy to at- 
tempt to restore the proper balance between 
the two industries by taking the tariff off of 
steel and by making a higher tariff effective 
on pork? 





MORE GAS TAX—LESS LICENSE FEE 
EVERAL of our readers have suggested that 
it would be in the interest of the farmer as 
well as being right and just if the gas tax 
could be inereased and the license fee reduced. 
The theory is that those who use the roads 
ought to pay for their upkeep. Farmers don’t 
drive a car nearly so far in the course of a vear 
as the folks in town. Our legislators might 
think this argument over and see if there is 
anything to it. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


It is important this winter that the friends of 
agriculture, both west and south, present a 
united front. Men who for reasons of party pol- 
itics or personal vanity disturb the harmony of 
the agricultural forces should be promptly told 
just where to head in by their constituents. 

I am glad to see that several farm papers and 
farm organizations which have criticized the 
equalization fee in the past have finally come 
out in favor of the export debenture plan. I 
sincerely trust that they are sincere in their 


support of this plan and that they are not mere- 
ly trying to create discord. 

Theoretically, I am not a ‘‘die in the diteh”’ 
supporter of the equalization fee or any other 
one plan for meeting the problem of the agri- 
cultural surplus. Actually, however, I think 
that it is time for all folks who are sineerely in 
favor of agricultural relief to get behind some 
one plan. If the export debenture plan had the 
best chance of getting thru, I would say, get 
behind it. It happens, however, that the equal- 
iation fee has a far larger following among farm 
folks than the export debenture plan. This be- 
ing the ease, the folks who are now supporting 
the export debenture plan should show the same 
liberality of thought toward the equalization 
fee which they ask shall-be accorded to their 
own plan. 

We must to a certain extent be open-minded, 
but at the same time we must remember the 
politics of the situation. The thing to do right 
now is to keep our forces centered behind the 
equalization fee. 

Those interested in the latest form of the 
equalization fee should write Senator MeNary, 
Washington, D. C., for Senate Bill 4808, 


I had oceasion to meet not long since some of 
the leading farmers of Woodbury eounty. Sev- 
eral of them farmed over 1,000 acres of land 
and it is reported that some of them have made 
incomes as high as $10,000 a year. These men 
are not farmers in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Living within twenty miles of Sioux 
City, they have developed a keen trading sense. 
They buy and sell livestock to unusual advan- 
tage, oftentimes handling over a thousand head 
of cattle in the course of the year. They are in- 
dependent, intelligent and forceful. While 
most of them have made quite an unusual sue- 
cess (partly in spite of and partly because of 
the hard times), they nevertheless feel that the 
cards are stacked against the average farmers. 
They are hitting out more vigorously for a 
square deal than are farmers in other sections 
who are struggling on the verge of bankruptcy. 

All of these men are enthusiasts about sweet 
clover. It seems that over the sweet soil section 
in northwestern Iowa sweet clover has almost 
completely replaced red clover. One man claims 
that sweet clover seeded in the oats last spring 
came on vigorously enough in the fall to make 
a yield of three tons per acre of the finest qual- 
ity of hay. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago only Ralph Me- 
Ilrath and a few other hardy pioneers were 
growing sweet clover in northwestern Lowa. 
When I commented on the suddenness of the 
change, one farmer spoke up and said: ‘*‘ What 
is the European corn borer going to do to us 
when it gets here? I have a little money saved 
up and would like to buy some land if I wasn’t 
afraid of the borer.”’ I assured him that dur- 
ing the next twenty years the farmers of west- 
ern Iowa would get far more good than harm 
out of the European corn borer. There will be 
commercial damage in Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois long before there is in Iowa. Moreover, I 
think that it is an even chance that the Euro- 
pean corn borer will not thrive under the rather 
dry, hot summers of northwestern Iowa, 

The Sioux City Producers’ Commission Com- 
pany is co-operating very actively with some 
of the Farm Bureaus of northwestern Iowa and 
northeastern Nebraska. A hook-up has been 
worked out which should be to great advantage 
to both Farm Bureau members and the :Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Company. I found that 
many of the farmers of northwestern Iowa are 
genuinely proud of the Sioux City market and 
that they are doing their best to make it better. 


H. A. WALLACE, 





The world goes on, no matter who dies. No man 
is so great that he is indispensable.—Uncle Henry’s 
Sayings. 
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THIEVES CAUGHT IN SNOWBANK 


Had Forty-five Geese in Auto When Captured by Fayette Farmer 


geese in Fayette county were not as gen- 

erous. They saved themselves and caused 
three men to go to prison. Maybe the Iowa 
geese were disgruntled be- 
cause the car they were rid- 
ing in was stuck in a snow- 
bank. 

That snowbank which stuck 
two automobiles was a real 
gold bank for C. P. Kraft, of 
Aurora. Kraft, single-hand- 
ed, captured the three thieves 
and by so doing was enabled 
to recover his geese and eol- 
lect two rewards for his 
work. He also put a perma- 
nent stop to the work of a 
band of thieves who have 
been stealing poultry in 
wholesale lots. 

Kraft, along with several 


errr geese saved Rome, but cackling 




















_ KRAFT, other farmers in Fayette 
Who rescued the . , 
aeebe, county, raises geese. Every 


day he admired his flock of 
twenty-one geese and figured they would make 
fine Christmas birds. But one morning, No- 
vember 18, when he went out to feed them they 
were missing. There had been an old-fashioned 
snowstorm the night before and Kraft thought 
perhaps the geese might have gone away and 
sought shelter instead, of taking to their regu- 
lar quarters. But the geese were not to be 
found. 

At. noon Kraft talked the loss over with his 
wife. They agreed that those geese must have 
been taken and the more they thought the surer 
they were some one had stolen them. Then they 
tried to think who might have done the work. 
Kraft remembered then that his new neighbor, 
Louis Burger, often drove about in the wee 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


hours of the morning, and he also remembered 
that once when he asked Burger about being 
out so late, Burger had told him ‘‘it was just 
for the ride.’’ The more Kraft thought of this 
the more he wondered. : 

So after dinner he saddled the old mare, as 
the roads were drifted pretty badly with the 
snow, and decided to go over to Burgers and 
look around. As he approached the Burger 
farm he saw two Dodge ears stuck up the road 
in a snowbank. At the Burger farm Walter 
Green and Louis Burger were harnessing a 
team and preparing to pull out the cars. Kraft 
thought the men were acting rather suspicious- 
ly and he wondered just what kind of an exeuse 
he could make to go up to the cars and see them. 

So he asked Burger if he thought cattle could 
be driven down the road. Burger told him 
‘*No, the snow is too deep,’’ and so Kraft asked 
3urger if he thought a horse could get thru. 
Again Burger said ‘‘No,’” but Kraft told the 
two men he guessed he would try it anyway to 
see how deep the drift was and away he rode 
toward the stranded cars. Kraft said he just 
wanted to see those cars and that he had a 
hunch they might tell something. 


Kraft Finds His Geese 


As he came up to the ears he saw another 
fellow, Joe Nichols, fussing with the side eur- 
tains. As he rode closer he thought he heard 
geese and so he just got bold and when he greet- 
ed Nichols, he asked ‘‘ Whose geese you got in 
that ear?”’ 

‘*Burger’s,’’ Nichols replied as he continued 
to fix curtains. 

But Kraft decided he would See for himself. 
He rode up alongside of the car and opened a 
curtain and looked in. There were his geese! 


He told Nichols they were his geese and said 
ne guessed Burger would pay for them 
a-plenty. With that Kraft wheeled about on 
his horse and rode over to another neighbor’s, 
Jack Ross’, and telephoned to Leonard Gamm, 
president of the Fayette County Poultry Pro. 
tective Association, and had Gamm get in touch 
with Sheriff C. C. Wright, of West Union, 
Then Kraft and Ross went right back to Bur. 
ger’s to keep track of the thieves. Burger and 
his two companions tried to buy Kraft off. 
They invited Kraft and Ross into the house and 
dgreed to pay for the geese if things were 
hushed up, but it was too late for Sheriff 
Wright was already on the way. 

In the meantime while Kraft had been hunt- 
ing for his geese, J. M. Lineoln, who lived about 
three miles away, had discovered that sixteen 
geese had been taken from his farm durine the 
night. Mrs. Lincoln had telephoned to County 
Agent Lodwick, who in turn had notified the 
sheriff of the Lincoln loss and during the morn- 
ing the sheriff had been canvassing the terri- 
tory searching for the Lincoln geese. Sheriff 
Wright found some geese in Oelwein and had 
taken Mrs. Lincoln over there only to discover 
they were not hers. He was wondering where 
to look next when he heard from Kraft. 

As soon as Sheriff Wright arrived at the 
3urger farm he began to question the three 
thieves. Knowing they were canght with the 
goods they told of their thefts and admitted 
they had taken not only the Lineoln and Kraft 
geese but also said they had eight. that had been 
stolen from the farm of Charley Oelwein. Of 
course the geese were returned to their owners, 
who were happy to recover them. 

Then Sheriff Wright and his aids took the 
three thieves to West Union, where they were 
jailed. It happened that the judge was in town 
that day and as the (Concluded on page 22) 


BETTER FEEDING TO FIGHT HOG FLU 


Correct Ration Together With Proper Housing Helps Check Disease 


‘““T*LU,’’ according to some observers, has 

eaused as much loss to the hog raisers of 
Towa during 1926 as cholera. What ean be 
done to reduce the severity of this profit-de- 
stroying disease? Medicine to cure or prevent 
has proved effective only to a very limited 
degree. 

This does not mean that the work of veterina- 
rians has not reduced losses. But the problem 
of ‘‘flu’’ or contagious pneumonia is much the 
same as the pneumonia problem among humans. 
Building up the health and providing the best 
living conditions are the most important things 
in redueing death and illness from this disease. 

A few years ago many believed that improper 
housing and poor ventilation were the 


The experience of L. J. Meyer, of Iowa coun- 
ty, is typical of many for the years 1925 and 
1926. ‘‘Flu’’ was much more serious this year 
than last among his hogs. Why? Housing was 
the same and feeding similar after new corn 
was fit to feed. During the summer and early 
fall of 1925 little corn was fed. Oats were fed 
liberally all season and for two months was the 
only grain. In 1926 corn was plentiful. It was 
fed liberally. Oats and pasture made up a 
much smaller portion of the ration. And when 
the ‘‘flu’’ season came, grief and loss came 
with it, 

Corn and tankage are efficient gain produe- 
ing feeds, but they are a very concentrated ra- 


In pork production I believe that redue- 
ing resistance to ‘‘flu’’ is one of the costs of 
feeding a very concentrated ration. If the ra- 
tion is short in protein it is so much the worse. 
An all-corn ration would be worse than corn 
and tankage. 

The experience of H. A. Johnson, a Mont- 
gomery county cattle feeder, last winter, is typ- 
ical of many, I am sure. He had his hogs di- 
vided in two droves. They slept in the same 
house and drank from the same waterer. One 
followed cattle and received a mineral mixture. 
The others got corn, minerals and_ tankage. 
Both got the ‘‘flu’’ but those following the 
steers much more severely. The tankage fed 
group recovered with no death loss and 


tion. 





whole problem. But some hogs properly 
housed, to the best of our knowledge, are 
victims. These attacks are not so fre- 
quent or as severe in many cases as with 
hogs kept in poorly ventilated houses but 
they are serious enough. 

Another Factor May Have Bearing 

Is there another factor of real impor- 
tance? I believe there is. Right feed- 
ing, not only during the ‘‘flu’’ season 
but during the summer and fall, will 
build up health and vigor to resist the 
scourge. Three years ago a Shelby coun- 
ty neighbor made me laugh when he told 
me that the liberal use of oats in the hog 
ration would reduce ‘*flu’’ losses. 

I do not laugh at him now. Of course, 
oats aren't medicine. I do believe that 
the added bulk, the higher mineral con- 
tent and perhaps a more desirable kind 
of protein than is offered in corn and 
tankage does aid in building up health 








A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


To the Boy Scouts, the Lone Scouts, and the 
Four-H Clubs: 
As we go into the New Year, I send you my greetings 
and best wishes for health 
twelve months. 


and happiness 
such as 


in associations 


would be “Helpfulness.” 
and you help yourselves’ by 
others. 


1927. 


things es near right as we can. 


Our communities and our country are the better because 
. What you boys and girls are, what you do, and what you 
will mean to our social and economic life as the men and 
women of the future. 
The White House, 


December 29, 1926. 


in the coming 
In my holiday message a year ago, I pointed 
out the many advantages of membership 
yours. If 
should try to express their principles in 
a single word, that word, it seems to me, 
You help others, 
helping 


I congratulate you on the accomplish- 
ments of 1926, and know you will have 
abundant opportunities for usefulness in 
We get happiness from doing our 
duty, further happiness from doing a little 
more than is necessary, and from doing 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


went back to gaining in two or three 
weeks. Those following cattle, with no 
protein supplement, had recurring at- 
tacks all winter. One-fifth died and the 
others gained little for two months. The 
steers were fed on corn and mixed hay. 
Johnson said that ‘‘flu’’? must be worse 


we among hogs following eattle. I think it 
was mostly too much corn. Gilts for 


breeding, on the same farm, running in 
the stalk field, getting little corn, some 
soybeans and oats and about a pound 
each daily of a mixture of ground oats, 
linseed meal and tankage, never even 
coughed during the whole winter. 


Case in Pottawattamie County 


Last February I visited a Pottawatta- 
mie county farm where the fattening 
hogs, the gilts for breeding and the fall 
pigs were housed in the same hollow tile 
house, in separate bunches. The fat 
hogs had been on full feed of corn five 
months and (Concluded on page 22) 








and vigor and resistance to ‘‘flu.”’ 
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ADVENTURES 


OF A RADIO 


ANNOUNCER 


An Old Friend of Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Tells About His Job 


nounecer. Radio itself is an adventure, an 
adventure into the realm of mystery and 
romance. Radio has a thrill for you whenever 
you lose hours of sleep to tune in on Los An- 
veles or Seattle, and it has an adventure for 


[n> an adventurous life—being a radio an- 


Bp D. F. Malin 


is none the less interesting, for in radio there 
is something new every day. Many things hap- 
pen to lighten the routine of the anaouncer. 
I think of the leading man of a loop show who 
became completely panic 





oS 





stricken upon encounter- 
ing the microphone for 
the first time. He eould 
Race any audience in the 
theater without a trem- 
or, but before an invis- 
ible audience he turned 
pale, forgot his speech 
and was altogether quite 
a problem for the an- 
nouneer. A few ques- 
tions helped to calm the 
frightened actor, and we 
turned the speech into 
an interview. 

Then there was the 
eood lady who assured 
me that her voice had 
been compared to Mad- 
ame Homer’s. And the 








The Cornhusker band, all dolled up to have their 


those of us at the microphone whenever some 
far-away listener writes to tell us that he has 
heard our program in Hawaii, England or some 
equally remote spot. The charm of the mysteri- 
ous, the distant, attracts all of us. No wonder 
thev eall radio the ‘‘modern magie earpet.’’ 

I haven’t forgotten the adventure of the first 
time [ sat before the microphone. Doubtless 
my voice trembled—I don’t remember. But I’m 
sure that I was far from being at ease, for the 
“mike,’’ altho only a little thing of springs and 
wires, can be very formidable in its awe-inspir- 
ing powers. There is something inexorable 
about that little round piece of machinery, 
especially when you first make acquaintance 
with it. Onee before it, there’s no turning back, 
You have to speak your little piece and do it 
well, or a thousand dials will go ‘‘click’’ and 
someone else will have the listeners. 

Many adventures have befallen me sinee that 
first one of being ‘‘on the air.’’ I shall remem- 
ber for a long time the adventure, shared with 
Bob Zuppke. Illinois football coach, of climb- 
ing the 100-foot ladder up the inside of one of 
the huge columns at Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, 
to reach the broadcasting booth atop the colon- 
nade, from where our station gave listening 
fans the story of the 1926 Army-Navy football 
game, Never. having been distinguished for my 
climbing proclivities, I list that ascent and de- 
scent as one of life’s exciting experiences. And 
the thrills of watching that 21 to 21 tie game 
between the Army and the Navy and of helping 
to report it to a waiting andience of who knows 
how many listeners will long be remembered. 


No Dullness in Broadcaster’s Life 


And I think of the afternon when we set 
forth to broadeast a big track meet. It was the 
first day of the meet, and the schedule of events 
turned out to be mueh lighter than we had an- 
ticipated. for after starting boldly at the ap- 
pointed hour to ‘‘tell the world’’ about the 
meet, we were confronted by the news that the 
Starting time had been set forward half an 
hour. We gave them all the news we had about 
the competing teams and individual athletes, 
making up a story now and then, only to have 
the officials delay still further in starting the 
meet. In radio, once you’re on the air, you stay 
on until your program is coneluded, for if you 
sign off, vou lose your listeners. That afternoon 
I made the longest speech in my eareer. Such 
adventures keep the life of a broadeaster from 
becoming dull. 

Planning and broadeasting the programs in 
the studio. is less adventurous than reporting 
Some of the world’s big outside events, but it 


young man with a 
‘*splendid tenor voice,’’ 
who also sang baritone, 
so he said. And the genius who invented a new 
method of whistling, ‘‘especially adapted to 
broadeasting.’’ 

None of these musicians were granted their 
wish to appear before the microphone. Un- 
expected and amusing things happen, however, 
to those who do broadeast, and the announcer 


picture taken. 





Don Malin was on the staff of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for several years. He still contrib- 
utes an occasional article, but his main job 
now is at WLS, Chicago, where he is mu- 
sical director and announcer. We have been 
after Malin for some time to tell us how it 
feels to talk to farm people thru a micro- 
phone instead of with a typewriter. Here, 
finally, is his story. It takes a versatile 
man to rate high both as a livestock special- 
ist and a musical expert. Our readers will 
accept the first statement. If any doubt 
the second, tune in on one of Malin’s pro- 
grams some night. 











must forever be on the alert for the aecident 
that will happen in broadeasting as in any 
other field of endeavor. 

A tenor once haunted our studios until he 
finally was given a chance to sing. His voice 
was rather pleasing, and he started bravely 
enough, but after a few bars the deadly miecro- 
phone fright began to 


little later in the evening, walked into the stu- 
dio just before the accident. Noticing his fel- 
low violinist’s predicament, he stepped into the 
breach and finished the piece. The change was 
made so quickly and smoothly that only a note 
or two of the violin part was missed, and the 
radio audience would have been none the wiser 
if we had not told them. But the story was too 
good to keep. 

These and similar unexpected happenings 
add spice (and gray hairs, as well) to the life 
of the broadeaster. For the announcer is a very 
busy person. He must keep the program mov- 
ing smoothly without delays, for a wait of a 
few seconds seems long to a listener. He must 
present the program in such a manner that it 
will interest the listeners and eneourage them 
to remain tuned in to his station. He must. in 
company with the control engineer, wateh the 
program constantly to see that it goes out on 
the air properly. No two voices, no two choirs 
ever sound exactly alike. Each presents a sep- 
arate problem for broadcasting, and changes 
of singing position or microphone placement 
are often necessary, sometimes even in the mid- 
dle of a musical number. No two speaking 
voices are quite alike in resonance and earry- 
ing quality. The announcer must listen to 
every one on his program and work with the 
engineer until the right broadeasting econdi- 
tions for the person or persons broadcasting 
are attained. 


Radio Programs Must Be Varied 


The announcer must study his programs. He 
must learn the likes and dislikes of his listen- 
ers. He gets much information from the mail 
and telegrams that come to his station, and he 
ean learn much also by talking to listeners 
whenever he meets them. Obviously, those who 
plan radio programs must deal with a wide 
variety of tastes. No one program will please 
all the people, so we try to have something for 
those who like the old songs, as well as for those 
who prefer popular music. And we have pro- 
grams for the lovers of symphonie and operatie 
musie, and programs for the folks who like 
gospel hymns. 

Radio programs now require a lot of thought. 
And announcers and program directors find it 
necessary to resort to considerable ‘‘furrowing 
of the brow’’ to find new and interesting pro- 
gram ideas. Just as broadcasting has advanced 
by leaps and bounds during the past four years, 
to have the tastes of the listeners grown more 
critical. Since radio is no longer a novelty and 
now makes available so much entertainment, 
it is but natural that listeners are not so easily 
pleased as when broadeasting was new. Radio 
fans now look for things that are good, whether 
it’s symphony orchestra, jazz band or gospel 
hymns, and they (Coneluded on page 11) 





vet in its work. From 
there on the song became 
a gradual diminuendo, 
featured by a marked 
tremolo. In other words, 
the tenor got weaker 
and shakier, until he 
was on the point of dy- 
ine out altogether. Then 
Glenn, of Ford and 
Glenn, playing the ter- 
rified singer’s accompa- 
niment, saved the day 
by singing the last line, 
‘‘My Wild Irish Rose.’’ 

One night our trio 
was broadeasting, In the 
middle of a_ selection, 
without warning, a 
string on the violinist’s 
instrument snapped. By 
a curious coineidenee, a 
violinist with another 
musical organization— 
scheduled to appear a 








Teamwork—Malin, the piano and the microphone. 
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Bungalows Versus Two-Story 
Houses 


There are various arguments for and 
against each type, and a brief discus- 
sion of these may help our readers to 
decide which they will build. Up to 
four rooms, it is almost necessary to 
have these on the ground floor to give 
the proper appearance and stabillity 
to the home; but for four rooms and 
up there are important factors which 
must be considered. 

The two-story is probably the cheap- 
est arrangement for securing the re- 
quired space for more than four rooms, 
since it requires. the minimum amount 
of basement room and roof area, two 
of the most expensive parts of the 
building, while the wall area for the 
two-story type is only slightly greater, 
due to the lower ceilings of the up- 
stairs rooms. 

The two-story home has better light 
and air than the bungalow. With more 
than four rooms on the ground floor, 
it becomes difficult to get outside win- 
dows on two sides of all the rooms and 
to get free air circulation without the 
connecting doors open, which is not 
always convenient in the case of sleep- 
ing-rooms in cold weather. With the 
two-story house, up to nine or ten 
rooms, there is little or no trouble in 
getting outside light on two sides and 
a cross breeze without an open door. 
The upstairs bedrooms get more air 
than those downstairs, because they 
are above more of the breeze obstruc- 
tions. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the 
two-story house is more easily heated 
than the bungalow. The heaviest heat 
losses in a home are, first, thru the 
ceilings: seeond, thru the windows, and, 
third, thru the walls. In the bungalow 
there is practically twice as much ex- 
posed ceiling as with two stories, since 
any heat escaping thru the lower ceil- 
ings is not wasted but goes to heat the 
upstairs rooms. There should be but 
little difference in the amount of win- 
dow area, or in the heat lost thru the 
windows: and with the use of build 
ing paper and insulation between stud- 
ding or against masonry walls, the 
slightly greater wall area of the two- 
story house will make hardly any ap- 
preciable difference in the heat lost 
thru the walls. 

Not only is there less heat loss in 
the two-story house, but almost any 
kind of a heating system will work 
more efficiently where the rooms are 
within close horizontal reach of the 
heating plant. Either hot air, hot 
water or steam is hard to move any 
distance horizontally, but naturally 
move upward. With the bungalow 
type it is always a problem to get heat 
to the center rooms, especially against 
the wind: but with the other it is a 
simple matter to heat the upstairs 
rooms, often with nothing more than 
a register in the floor, using waste 
heat from the downstairs rooms. An- 
other point making for better heating 
efficiency with an upstairs is the 
greater chimney height, which gives 
an increased draft, as thirty to thirty- 
five feet of height is bound to work 
better than twelve or fifteen feet. Also 
considerable more radiated heat will 
be obtained where the chimney goes 
up thru the middle of the upstairs, 
which is the proper location for a 
chimney. 

A point often made in favor of the 
bungalow type of home is that it is so 
much more convenient having the 
bathroom and sleéping-rooms al]l on 
the same floor, and that it saves the 
continual running up and down stairs, 
so tiring to many women. Undoubted- 
ly it is more convenient to have all 
the home operations on one floor, and 
this may in some cases be the decid- 


FIXING UP THE FARMSTEAD 

















ing factor for choosing this type, espe- 
cially where there are small children 
in the family. The importance of this 
is sometimes overestimated, especially 
if there is a toilet and lavatory down- 
stairs, since few trips upstairs should 
be necessary. 

The great point in favor of the bun- 
galow home is its appearance. While 
the two-story home may be entirely ap- 
propriate for hilly and timbered sec- 
tions, many artists and architects feel 
that a lower type with horizontal rath- 
er than vertical lines, is more suitable 
for prairie homes, where most of the 
strong lines are horizontal. And it 
does seem that in many locations, the 
bungalow type has a better appearance 
than the two-story type. Just how im- 
portant this is, each home builder must 
decide for himself, but the point is 
worthy of careful consideration. 

The story and a half home is a com- 
promise between the bungalow and the 
two-story type. It is often used instead 
of the two-story house from the stand- 
point of economy, but this is a mis- 
take, since the saving is only in a 
small amount of outside wall and per- 
haps a small amount of ceilng in the 
upstairs rooms, and this will be more 
than balanced in the cost of dormer 
windows required to secure air and 
light to the upstairs rooms. Also these 
upstairs rooms are likely to be uncom- 


Finally, to prevent the crack oper 
ing further, if the tank is round, half- 
inch rods can be put around it, similar 
to hoops on a stave silo, and tightened 
up until the crack is partly closed. An- 
other way is to wrap galvanized wire 
tightly around and around the tank, 
and then apply about three coats of 
rich cement mortar. If the tank is 
rectangular and the crack is in the 
sides, heavy angle iron bars can be put 
across the ends, half-inch iron rods put 
thru them just outside the tank, and 
then drawn up by tightening the nuts. 
If the break is the other way, the bars 
and rods should be put on the other 
way. The corners of these bars should 
be rounded or covered to prevent stock 
being cut or injured.—I. W. D. 





Have You Put on Storm 
Sash Yet? 


Now when the cold winds are search- 
ing around the buildings is rather late 
to be considering whether all the pos- 
sible things have been. done to make 
the family comfortable; but it is bet- 
ter to do so even. late than to neglect 
such things entirely. 

One of the greatest cold weather 
comforts is a full set of storm sash for 
windows and doors. These are not 
very expensive and. will outlast the 
house if put away properly and kept 














fortably hot in summer because of the 


lack of attic space above them. Some- 
times the story and a half is pre- 
ferred because of a better appearance, 
and this consideration may be all right 
under certain conditions. On the whole, 
however, the story and a half is not so 
satisfactory as either the bungalow or 
the two-story home, and should not be 
selected without careful consideration. 
—I. W. D. 





How About That Cracked 
Water Tank? 


Often at this time of year concrete 
water tanks are badly damaged by 
cracking, due either to water freezing 
in them or by the ground freezing un- 
der them. How can they best be re 
paired? 

First, stop the leak. Sometimes this 
can be done by forcing a clay’ mortar 
into the crack. A better way is to let 
the tank dry out, so that the crack is 
dry down part way, then force hot as- 
phalt or ordinary roofing cement into 
it. In cold weather it may be neces- 
sary to pour a few drops of gasoline 
into the crack and then set fire to it, 
to dry and warm the crack. Then take 
the heavy roofing cement and thin it 
a little with gasoline and work this 
down into the crack, finally forcing 
the stiff cement in with the point of 
a trowel or the corner of a putty knife. 
Dipping the trowel in gasoline occa- 
sionally will make it handle better. 


painted, and certainly help a lot ir 
keeping out cold winds, preventing the 
windows from’ frosting over so badly, 
and in saving fuel. Storm sash are 
almost universal on even fairly good 
city homes; but country homes, for 
some reason, do not seem to have 
adopted them so generally, altho they 
are even more effective in the country 
where the winds have a_ stronger 
sweep. 

Many homes using storm sash are 
getting only partial value from them, 
because they do not fit tight enough. 
With storm sash, whenever the frost 
gathers on the inside window, it is a 
sure sign that the storm sash does not 
fit closely enough and is letting the 
cold air in to chill the inside glass; 
while if the frost gathers on the storm 
sash glass, it means that the inside 
windows are too loose and are letting 
the hot, moist air out to strike the 
cold outside glass. The proper thing 
is to have both air tight or nearly so. 
To make the storm sash really effec- 
tive, it is necessary to tack felt strips 
(which can be purchased in any hard- 
ware or ten-cent store) around the out- 
er edge of the inside face of the storm 
sash, so that when the sash is pushed 
and latched, the felt will be held close- 
ly against the window stops all around 
and thus make a tight joint. 

If you do not have storm sash, in- 
vest in some at once, as no investment 
you can make will pay better dividends 
on the small cost.—I. W. D. 














Sizing New Plaster for Painting 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me how to use a sili- 
eate of soda (water glass) in sizing 
new plaster walls in order to paint 
them?” 

Probably the best way to handle new 
plaster walls is to let them stand with- 
out painting until next summer, as 
there is always some danger of the 
fresh lime cooking or hardening the 
oil in the paint and causing discolora- 
tion, even when it is sized before paint- 
ing. Also, a better job of painting can 
be done when the windows can be kept 
open and the house thoroly aired be. 
tween coats. 

If painted at once, something must 
be applied to the walls to neutralize 
the free alkali of the lime. The usual 
method is to wash the walls with a 
strong solution of ten parts of sulphate 
of zine in ninety parts of water. An- 
other solution sometimes used is a pint 
of strong vinegar to three or four gal- 
lons of water, but this is not so reli- 
able as the sulphate of zine. Some 
painters then use a soap and alum size 
before painting. This is made by dis- 
solving enough good bar soap in hot 
water so that when cold it will make a 
thi jelly. This is rubbed well into the 
wall and allowed a day or so to dry. 
Then a solution of a pound of alum to 
a gallon of water is applied in a lib- 
eral quantity. The alum acting on the 
soap makes an insoluble alum soap that 
is waterproof and is effective in stop- 
ping suction and the action of the lime 
on the paint. We are not familiar with 
the silicate of soda treatment. 





Handling Galvanized Roof'ng 


Recently a subscriber inquired as to 
the best way of lapping and nailing 
corrugated sheet steel roofing and sid- 
ing and as to whether there was any 
difference between large and small 
sheets as to their lasting qualities in a 
roof. 

First consider the direction of pre- 
vailing winds. If from the west, be- 
gin laying the sheets at the east side 
of roof, so that there will be less 
chance for the winds to catch under 
the edges; and of course one must be- 
gin at the eaves and go up towards the 
peak. Some manufacturers recom- 
mend that the sheating be six-inch 
beards laid with six-inch cracks and 
no insulating paper be used: while oth- 
ers recommend a tight sheating with a 
layer of roofing felt well lapped down 
on top of this. The latter would seem 
to be the best practice, as giving bet- 
ter insulation and protecting from un- 
der currents of wind. 

The usual allowance for end lap is 
three inches and six inches on roofing, 
while the side lap is usually one cor- 


‘ rugation for siding and two corruga- 


tions for roofs. Steep roofs may use 
ene and a half corrugations. Corru- 
gated roofing can not be expected 
to make a tight roof where the rise is 
less than six iniches to the foot of hor- 
izontal distance, or less than quarter 
pitch. From 1% to 2-inch hot dipped 
galvanized nails with barbs are usually 
recommended, most authorities recom- 
mending a lead washer for each nail. 
Usually the nail is put thru only the 
top sheet at the top of a corrugation 
or nearly so. A coating of roofing ce- 
ment between the two sheets where 
they are lapped will prevent the water 
from getting between the sheets and 
freezing and loosening the nails. 
There seems to be no good reason 
why the largest sheets obtainable will 
give enough expansion and contraction 
to tend to pull the nails loose, and 
as the loss from lapping is less with 
the larger sheets, they should be used 
in preference to the smajl sheets. 
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Dear Friends 
Another year is gone and we are starting on 
anew Calendar. We are all a year older and 
wiser. We have made our mistakes and should 
be better fixed to prosper in the year ahead 
of us. 


Those of us who are older learn more every 
day that we reap just about what we sow, 
whether it is in our lives or in our business or 
in our fields. Life sort of balances our re- 
wards with our efforts and intentions. 


Here at the Seed House, which has become a 
big merchandise center in addition to our old 
business, we had the best year in our history. 


We have tried to do our part by selecting the 
best and selling it close to the bone. But, even 
that would not mean anything if you did not 
trust me and have confidence in the things I 
say and sell. 


80, as the New Year arrives, I want to thank 
all of our customers. And, I want you all to 
know that the coming months will fina us giv- 
ing the same honest values at the same old 
familiar stard. 


Greetings from all the Seed House 
Folks ‘and best regards from the 


SS, 


HENRY FIELD. 


5, Gishin 
} Kull Darvest of 
} Good Chin 
the Rew Year ~ 


Lar 
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MY NEW 1927 CATALOG IS 
BEING MAILED NOW 


The new 1927 Seed and Nursery Catalog is 
the biggest and best [ ever had. Seed prices 
you will find as low as usual and some things 
greatly reduced. 


I call it my Seed Catalog because that is how 
it all started. But you are going to find a lot 
of wonderful values there on other things, too. 
We have made them all sit up and take notice 
of our prices on Shoes, Paint, Tires, Radio 
Sets, Oils, and our other merchandise lines. 
You won’t Want to miss any of them or the 
seed prices either. 


By this time most of my two million new 
catalogs are in the mail and you can look for 
yours very soon. If it isn’t there by January 
10th you had better let me know it. Don’t 
write for it before then because it may be on 
the way. 


And, as usual, I hope you will order your 
seeds early. That way you will help us to 
give our customary quick service. Big orders 
are appreciated but all of them get prompt 
and eareful attention. Send your order in 
as soon as possible and get ready for a full 
harvest of good things this year. 


HENRY FIELD 


Seeds that Yield Are Sold by Field 
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Sisnardoah Radio Sets 


This leader got started too late to go into 
the new catalog, but } want you to know all 


about it. It is a dandy. The best set I ever 
tried. Priced right. Good to look at and 


even better in performance. Has distance, 
selectivity, easy tuning, and beautiful tone. 
The Shenandoah is made in the popular 
sizes and all guaranteed to be what you ex- 
pect of a first class receiving set. 


5 ery (set only) 
$25.0 

5 tube (set with 
full equipment) 
$57.70 

6 tube (set only) 
$40.00 

6 tube (set with 
full equipment) 
$77.8 


6 tube Console 
(set only) $70.00 
6 tube Console 
(with full equip- 
ment) $98.80 


Six Tube 
Console 


WITH BUILT-IN 
LOUD SPEAKER 


If Santa Claus didn’t bring you a first class receiv- 
ing set, here is your opportunity to get fixed up 
right at the right price. You can order direct 
from the prices above. Or you can write and ask 
for our literature on these sets. 

Right now reception is at its best and I don’t know 
of anything you would enjoy more than a Shenan- 
doah Radio Set. Write to Radio Department 6 
about these sets. 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


KEN 






Full agement mi mosne 
everything you to 
start going, ee all 
batteries, tubes, loud 
spe . serial qgevand 
equipment and fydrome- 
ter. All of these items 





ndard, tested, and 
fully guaranteed 





461 Meters 
Every Day 


You can always find me at KFNF where 
I will enjoy talking to you in person. You 

will be welcome as one of our listeners 
and I hope you will tell us how you like 
our old fashioned ways. 
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Canadian Farmer On the Euro- 
pean Corn Borer 


To Wallaces’ Parmer: 

It might interest the farmers of your 
great corn belt to know that the corn 
borer has whipped the farmers of our 
great corn growing counties, whipped 
us so thoroly that I do not believe a 
single farmer within miles of our home 
will plant any corn at all next year. 
A large number did not put a kernel in 
this year and many that did are out a 
field and all their work. ‘The other 
day I opened up a very badly infested 
stalk and took out forty-seven corn 
borers, almost full grown. Needless to 
say, that stalk was absolutely useless 
for corn or fodder. Now all my corn 
is not that bad, but I understand some 
farmers not far from here have whole 
fields that are absolutely useless. A 
great many stalks in my earliest plant- 
ed corn (May 26 to 29) are breaking 
down and some of the ears are falling 
off. Of course, I believe that I will 
get part of a crop yet, but many farm- 
especially those that planted ear- 
I'm afraid will not harvest a sin- 
I took a chance on some 
late, about middle of June corn 
varieties), and the borer is not 
numerous in it, but a person 
takes an awful chance on the frost 
getting it before it matures. 

Judging by the increase in the past 
two years with us, | imagine you will 
be your ruined 
before long, some miracle turns 
up at once; 
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seeing great industry 
unless 
because this increase took 
place in spite of the fact that a great 
per cent our farmers cleaned up 
their corn fields and plowed the stub- 


ot 


ble under a vear ago and practically 
everybody did right around here this 
year. Where standing corn is left in 


the fields and a grain crop drilled in 
like I understand is common with you, 
I believe they will ruin your corn busi- 
ness in two years from the time they 
Cold weather ab- 


get a good foothold. 

selutely has no effect on them. You 
ean take one out of a stalk that has 
been frozen solid in ice all winter and 
put it near the fire and he wil! be 
wriggling around very soon. TI trust 
something saves your corn industry 


from this pest. 
HARRY BACKUS. 
Ontario, Canada. 





Finds Pheasants Farm Pests 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Four years ago pheasants were in- 
troduced into our community and to a 
number of other sections in the state 


with a view to naturalizing them as 
game birds. The native prairie chick- 
ens had at that time become very 


scarce and the bob whites were by no 
means plentiful. The pheasants were 
merely for game birds without possi- 
bilities of other benefits, and\so they 
are proving themselves. 

But that is not all. They are be- 
coming destructive to native birds and 


poultry. This I have from personal 
observation. When grain is available 


they eat grain only and thus are with- 
out value in the perpetual war against 
insects. But the worst thing is that 
they kill young birds very seriously. 
At oats cutting time this year I was 


attracted to a certain spot by the 
frantic cries of a bob white. A cock 


pheasant had killed three of her young 
and was slashing a fourth one about, 
picking it up in his strong beak and 
dashing it to the ground. The male 
bob white was absent and the female 
was helpless. To me a pair of bob 
whites are worth more than a dozen 
pairs of pheasants because of their im- 
seetiverous habits, 

A little earlier in the season I found 
a cock pheasant seuttling away from a 


screaming meadow lark and I found 
her nest in a wheat field destroyed and 
her young killed in the same manner 
as the bob whites, their naked little 
bodies almost picked to pieces. I 
caught the old fellow red handed in de- 
stroying a nest of guinea eggs near 
the hatching point in a hedge along 
my pasture, and numerous times have 
had to drive them from my chicken 
range. 

Personally, I think the danger of 
having livestock shot is too great to 
allow much hunting upon the ordinary 
farm; and since these pheasants are 
introduced birds, they hgve no natural 
check but must be killed out by hunt- 
ers to prevent their becoming too nu- 
merous. I well recall when the states 
of Pennsylvania and Missouri placed 
bounties upon the heads of hawks and 


owls with the result that the number 
became greatly depleted. First thing 


they knew they had to take similar 
measures to get rid of small rodents, 


ground squirrels, gophers, sperma- 
philes, shrews and field mice. The 


English sparrow multiplies so rapidly 
as much because it is an introduced 
bird and has no natural check as be- 
cause it is prolific. 

To me it seems that there is much 
greater necessity of fostering native 
insectiverous birds. Insect catchers 
such as swallows, swifts, and fly catch- 
ers, and many common birds, 
need aid in making their way against 
this thing we call civilization. I can 
not but feel that the matter of intro- 
ducing outside birds for any purpose 
needs very careful consideration. 

JOHN R. PHTLLIPS. 


song 


Illinois. 





Hoover and Pork 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read your article on “Hoover 
and the Hog Farmer,” also the defense 
put up by Mr. Surface and your reply, 
I wish to tell you that I think, you 
struck the nail on the head. To be 
sure, Hoover meant 13 to 1, and you 


should have seen the way we farmers 
went forth to raise those hogs, then to 
be left with them when they no longer 
needed them. Why didn’t they cancel 
their other contracts if they couldn’t 
keep ours? I am truly thankful to see 
you take the stand for the farmer. 
You have the goods on them and we 
will champion you to the finish. I 
think Coolidge, Hoover and Jardine 
need to be given a back seat. 

We all enjoy your paper; it is a 
clean paper with high ideals and an 
editor that has the backbone to cham- 
pion the right cause. 

E. M. HALFORD. 

Ill#nois, 





Education and the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The letters by J. A. Cooley, and oth- 
ers, have interested me. History 
shows us that agriculture reaches its 
lowest plane when the farmers are ig- 
norant. When agriculture has reached 
a high plane, farmers are better ed- 
ucated, enjoying a higher standard of 
living. Just to show how ignorance 
works to the detriment of the farmer, 
let me illustrate. Not many years ago 


we were hunting a place to rent. One 
summer day we drove a good many 
miles to see some big dairy farms 


owned by a man who lives in town. 
The barns were strictly moderu. 

One place in particular interested us. 
On that place the cows had their indi- 
vidual drinking cups with the water 
piped into the barn. The building was 
light, airy, “sunshiny.” The house was 
dark, damp, no screens and every drop 
of water had to be carried into the 
house. The woman was young but had 
lost all her teeth and looked very sick. 
The children were under-nourished. 
The man was most discouraged but 
thought he had to do just what the 
landlord ordered as they were very 
poor. They lived three miles from the 
schoolhouse “and did not know they 
could compel the district to take the 
children. You see, the “school dis- 





FIVE CALVES AT ONCE 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A number of years ago, Edw. Ever- 
itt decided to cast his lot in the United 
States, and accordingly left his home 
in Cambridgeshire, England, and lo- 
cated on a farm near Volga City, Iowa. 
With his arrival here he brought the 
story of an old neighbor in England 
who had a Shorthorn cow that gave 
birth to five calves on Feb. 22, 1900. 
Four of these calves lived and grew 
into. healthy animals. Naturally a 
story of this kind would make a large 
percentage of the people quite skep- 
tical, and Mr. Everitt met with much 











difficulty in getting his hearers to be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. Everitt recently made his first 
visit to his old home in Eugland, and 
upon his return recently he brought 
with him an actual photograph, pro- 
duced from a film which was taken of 
the mother cow and five calves shortly 
after their birth. The same photogra- 
pher who took the picture was still in 
business in Mr. Everitt’s home town, 
and in going over his old plates lo- 
cated the one of twenty-six years ago, 
and made up several post card pictures 
from it. » KARL.J. KONZEN. 


Clayton County, Towa. 








Back in 1900, the Shorthorn cow picturedhere made herself. famous by producing 


quintuplets. 


Fortunately, the photographer was on hand. 


trict” in this case was mostly their 
landlord. If I had not seen, I certainiy 
would not have believed such condi. 
tions possible in Iowa. 

To prevent such a state of affairs 
and similar ones not so_ bad, how 
would this plan work? Have all farms 
of not over 200 acres, worked and liveg 
on by the owner, be tax free or nearly 
so, the farmer not owning any more 
land than the 200 acres. A farm hay. 
ing the fertility of the soil and the 
buildings kept up, but the weeds kept 
down; having a family interested jp 
the welfare of the community, is an as. 
set, a big asset, to any state or nation; 
hence the lower tax. 

Food for thought in Cooley’s letter 
is: “The farmer’s troubles are caused 
largely by the greed for gain on the 
part of a large per cent of our farm. 
ers, which often leads them into a 
loss.” It may be this selfishness or 
materialism has more to do with cop. 
ditions than we realize. If the farm. 
er’s ambition is to make enough money 
in a few years so he ean retire, sit 
around telling how he used to work 
and how the young folks are going to 
the dogs—then he had better stay 
poor. 3ut if his ambition is better 
homes with a touch of beauty in and 
around them, with helpful books: 4 
better community with inspiring music 
and clean, jolly fun for all now and 
then—in short, if his ideal is “Peace 
en earth, good will toward men,” and 
he usés his grit and brains to do his 
part, then may he enjoy prosperity. 
He will enjoy it too because he will 
nave the power of enjoying. He will 
have acauired that capability. (Some 
folks can’t enjoy prosperity or any- 
thing unless it might be they «enjoy 
“crabbing.”) Not only will this farm- 
er live happily but he will help to 
make others happy. 

A FARM WOMAN. 

Sac County, Iowa. 










































Is He Right? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I can’t find any paper to equal yours 
altho we don’t always see alike. The 
farmers are not as badly situated as 
you sometimes picture. If they would 
stack their straw, stay at home long 
enough to milk a few cows and raise a 
few chickens, study different rations 
for their livestock, haul out their man 
ure, have a few old sows to care for 
instead of getting into their car and 
going into town, they wouldn’t have 
time to cuss the packers and railroads, 

SOUTHERN IOWA READER. 





Remarks: We can only wish that 
this man, who is old time friend of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, could have as clear 
insight into the broad social situation 
as he has into the situation of the ir 
dividual farmer.—Editor. 





Slack Coal for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have been feeding my fall pigs 
slack coal. Do you think it will pay 
me to continue doing this? They eat 
a lot of slack coal and it keeps them 
from rooting. I haven’t been using 
any other mineral mixture.” 

Most of the experiments indicate 
that slack coal does pigs some good. 
However, slack coal in different parts 
of the country varies in composition 
and there is no certainty because it # 
good in one place that it will be good 
in another. If the slack coal doesnt 
cost much our correspondent might 48 
well continue to keep it before his 
hogs, but we believe it will be worth 
while also to give them of a regulaf 
mineral mixture containing at least 
fime and salt. 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Minerals for Hogs—Limestone in Jasper County 


By JAY WHITSON 


T LEAST one Iowa farmer cut the 

first crop of red clover for seed 

in 1926. He was well pleased with the 

result, even tho the rains that fell be- 

fore threshing in- 

creased the labor and 
decreased the yield. 

Roy Stoddard, who 
operates a farin in the 
southwest part of Ta- 
ma county, sot about 
a bushel per acre of 
very plump, clean 
seed when he cut the 
first crop. The stand 
was poor and during the spring several 
advised him to plow it up and put the 
field in corn. However, he had encugh 
corn ground ana the field needed the 
clover, so he left it. 

He cut end bunched the clover just 
after grain harvest. ®Ains were more 
than plentiful between cutting and 
hulling and more than a third of the 
seed was lost. The bunches were 
turned and shaken up four times by 
hand. But the high grade of seed 
and high value made this tedious job 
worth while. 





Jay Whitson 


I am pleased to note how common 
the use of a mineral mixture in hog 
rations is becoming. In my last three 
trips out over the state I have tried 
to remember and ask each farmer 
with whom I visited as to whether 
he used a mineral mixture. My note- 
book has a record of fifty-three an- 
Of these, thirty-one said they 
used a mineral mixture all the 

at least one and _ one-half 
Ten more had used minerals 
regularly since last spring, and four 
more began the use of minerals in a 
self-feeder with this fall’s pig crop. 
Of the eight remaining, three had fed 
a inineral mixture at least some and 
five had used only salt in the way of 
minerals during the last two years. 


swers. 
had 
time for 


years, 


A table showing the growth in the 
use of limestone in Jasper county is on 
the wall of the Farm Bureau office in 
Newton. In 1922 there were four car- 
loads unloaded at stations in the coun- 
ty. Each year the number increased a 
little. In 1925, twenty-seven carloads 
were used. And then came the real 
jump. In 1926. up till September 15, 
154 cars were unloaded. I believe that 
the number of purchasers was 235. 
County Agent Laflin says that about 
fifteen more have been unlea‘led since 
he checked up. The farmers of Jas- 
per county are pretty well sold on the 
use of lime for alfalfa and sweet 
clover. 


Silage cutters make good hay cut- 
ters, several farmers in Jasper and 
Poweshiek counties have toid me. If 
the alfalfa is a bit coarse, milk cows, 
calves and sheep have difficulty in 
getting the stems back between their 
grinding teeth, it seems. Hence they 
leave and waste a considerable portion 
of it. 

A silage cutter does a rather nice 
job of cutting such hay. I saw some 
of the product on a farm near Lynn- 
Ville. It Lad been run thru a cutter 
with six cutting knives and ground up 
rather fine. The owner said that he 
had soJd the product to eight or nine 
men who were using it in their fall 
pig rations and chiz:ken mashes. 

He was fattening a bunch of “poor 
mouth” western ewes and they were 
cleaning their grounG alfalfa up with- 
out waste. When he first began to 
feed them he used the hay and they 
ate less than one-half of it. 

His gilts being retained for breeding 
were using over a pound per head 
daily of the sround alfalfa. This and 
one-fifth of a pound of tankage plus 
the corn they were gleaning in a pick- 
er-husked field made up their ration. 








The plowing under of red clover and 
sweet clover is to be a part of the reg- 
ular farming program on the 640-acre 
Maytag farm near Taintor, according 
to the plans of H. S. Martin. who op- 
erates the place. 

On this farm, some fields are as 
much as one and one-half miles from 
the buildings. This means it is im- 
practical to put hay in the barns from 
the more distant fields. It also means 
too long a haul to justify putting man- 
ure on these fields. 

These fields are the most in need of 


clover and manure of any on the farm. | 
Clipping back the clover once or twice | 


and then plowing under the entire crop 
is the plan Mr. Martin intends to 
follow on the more distant fields of 
this farm. This is the second year of 
operation of this farm by Mr. Mar- 
tin. He plans on an extensive liming 
program, not only for alfalfa but also 
for sweet clover growing. Until he 
gets lime applied he will use red clo- 
ver both for hay and green manure. 





To get and to keep a perfect seed- 
bed for the corn crop is one of their 
hardest jobs, a dozen farmers in the 
neighborhood of Eldon told me re- 
cently. Baking and puddling of the 
soil increases with the length of time 
that land has been cultivated unless 
the growing of legumes has a regular 
place in short rotations. The acid 
soils of Wapello and other southeast- 
ern Iowa counties have discouraged 
and decreased the growing of the clo- 
vers and alfalfa. 

Soybeans as a regular crop have 





been more largely grown in this sec- | 


tion than in, other parts of Iowa dur- 
ing the last few years. One of the 
real advantages of growing this crop, 
as these farmers find it, is the im- 
proved condition of the soil with the 
crop following. The absence of lumps 
following plowing and the less serious 
bakinz following a hard rain makes 
the tillage for corn following easy 
One man took me out to look at a 
field, part of which had been in wheat 
and the remainder in soybeans in 1925. 
The wheat was seeded to red clover 
but failed to make a stand. The whole 
field was plowed as a single land. Part 
was plowed in the fall and the re- 
mainder early last spring. I could tell 
to the very row where soybeans had 
been raised and where wheat was the 


preceding crop. Not only was the corn | 


larger and better matured on the soy- 
bean ground, but the soil was finer 
and no lumps showing. 
season of 1926 made the 
more noticeable than would be true 
some seasons. But the general experi- 
ence is that soybean ground makes 
easy the problem of getting and keep- 
ing a good seedbed for the crop fol- 
lowing. 
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Adventures of a Radio 
Announcer 
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(Continued from page 7) 


prefer the programs that are put to- 
gether with thought and meaning. 
Radio has without question done 
much to promote appreciation of the 
best in music, drama and literature. 
It is true, of course, that you can tune 
in any evening and pick up the strains 
of “Bye, Bye, Blackbird,” “Valencia” 
and the other prevailing popular 
tunes several times as often as you 
hear the works of Wagner, Beethoven, 
Chopin and the other masters. Never- 
theless, we who are in radio note a 
steady advancement in the apprecia- 
tion of worth while music by people 
who before radio either cared little 
for it or had no opportunity to hear it. 
To a farm-raised boy, with a love for 
music inherited from his father and 


Of course, the 
difference 











LIFE GUARD 
MINERALS 
put added 


weight on 





OR the man who wants to 
make more profit from his 
hogs, nothing else equals 

Life Guard Minerals. The big- 
gest ton litter in lowa, the three 
leading ton litters in Jasper coun- 
ty, the Junior Champion boar of 
the Breeding Swine Show at the 
International in Chicago—all 


were fed Life Guard Minerals. 


SAVES TIME-SAVES FEED 
BRINGS ADDED PROFITS 


Shorten the time necessary to get a 
hog ready for market and do it on less 
feed. Life Guard Minerals will help 
you get the profits that are now slip- 
ping away from you. 

Life Guard is the most economical 
and effective mineral supplement that 
you can use. It is absolutely pure and 
unadulterated and contains only ingred- 
ients which will benefit your hogs. 

Life Guard brings you full value for 


your money. Every pound of it that 
you feed returns to you in added hog 
weight and in greater profits. That's 
why Life Guard fed hogs are healthy 
and thrifty, grow faster and have ade- 
quate bone structure on which to carry 
real weight. 

Thousands of users say that Life 
Guard Minerals are the best they have 
ever found. Write today and get full 
information. It will be sent you FREE. 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Life Guard Minerals 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Ly 
HB  Stockmen’s Department, " a 
a Liberty Oil Company, a 
PY es Moines, lowa a 
g Please send me your guide for using home-grown feeds 4 
Bg more economically and full information about Life Guard § 
Minerals, Worm Expeller and other products. It is under- q 
@ stood that you will send me this without any obligation. a 
- 3 
RNIN seca hagarnecioseth gietnnsadmmsieaiiplinabaaccinabess aiadcns teat 4 
Fill out the coupon and mail today. We a 4 
will not send you information about g 
Life Guard but alsoa valuable »klet Fou R 
on how to get the most value of a OWN) --~--2-0- --- 2 -eeenne ennenn ene nneneneeeenremenen t: ceces aeeeeeees cnn neneeeees 
home-grown feeds. 4 a 
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mother, the planning and handling of as well as in city homes. Jazz, our 


radio programs for farm audiences 
holds a genuine fascination. I know 
how much radio means to farm people, 
often virtually snow-bound or mud- 
bound for weeks and cut off from oth- 
er sources of entertainment. For radio 
can bring them concerts, plays and oth- 
er entertainment which they otherwise 
have no opportunity to enjoy. And it 
is most interesting to me to talk with 
farm folks who visit us—and there are 
many of them—discover their likes 
and dislikes and help in planning pro- 
grams for them. When I was doing 
editorial work for Wallaces’ 


| 
| 


Farmer, | 


not so long ago, I visited many farms | 


Much of 
livestock, 


and talked to farm people. 
the talk was about crops, 


pedigrees, farm organizations and the | 


other things that make up the every- 
day life of the corn belt farmers. Now 
in my contacts with farmers I try par- 
ticularly to find out what they like in 
music, plays and books. 

If there are any dtstinguishing dif- 


ferences between farm and city radio | 
audiences, I should say that they lie | 


chiefly in the preference among farm 


folks for the old-time songs, including , 


such time-honored ballads as “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,” and the 
melodies of Stephen C. Foster. “Old 
Folks at Home” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” do not have to depend 
upon southern listeners for a hand. 
Farm folks everywhere like the old, 
familiar songs that have genuine 
melody. 

Our greatest-response on hymns and 
gospel songs also comes from the farm, 
and farm people display a marked fond- 
ness for Hawaiian music, prompted, I 
suspect, by the same call of romance 
which pulls many Iowans to Califor- 
nia. When it comes to the classics, we 
find that they have friends on farms 





much-discussed musical end-product of 
American civilization, has more adher- 
ents in the cities than in the country, 


altho plenty of farm boys and girls 
find an attraction in its syncopated 
rhythms. 

Yes, announcing is adventurous— 


even hazardous. Of course, the listen- 
ers can’t throw things at you, but they 
can tune you out in a hurry. In the 
theater, a “cash customer,” as they call 
him, may sit thru an indifferent per- 
formance thru politeness, inertia or 
sleep, but when he is at home by his 
own fireside and has only to turn a 
dial, he becomes more critical. And it 
is that situation which keeps radio an- 
nouncers and program directors on the 
jump—to find out what you like and 
then to supply it to you. 





Cottonseed Meal for Fattening 
Lambs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a bunch of lambs that we 
will fatten for about ninety days, aftér 
they have gleaned behind a corn pick- 
er. We have mixed clover and timothy 
hay. Other years under similar circum- 
stances we have added about one-fourth 
of a pound of linseed meal to the corn 
and hay ration. Could we use cotton- 
seed meal instead of linseed meal in all 
or in part? Cottonseed costs only a 
little more than one-half what linseea 
does.” 

Experiment station tests and prac- 
tical experience indicate that cotton- 
seed meal is worth as much as linseed 
in lamb feeding rations. Fed in too 
large quantities, cottonseed is apt to 
poison. If not over a quarter of a 
pound daily is fed, there is practically 
no risk. However, to be on the safe 
side, we believe a mixture of half and 
half of the two to be best. 
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The Two-in-One Room for Winter Use 


I URING the last few years the com- 

bination dining-living room hag 
become popular. The combining of the 
two rooms was often done in Colonial 
times, however, for the simple reason 
that one fireplace would heat one room 
more eomfortably than it could two. 
fesides, Iess fuel was needed for the 
heating of the one room. It is these 
two features, comfort and economy, 
that make the two-in-one dining-living 
room an excellent one for the country 
home today. 


There is no denying that the aver- 
age country house is harder to heat 
than the average town house. The 


country house is usually unprotected 
from the wind on all four sides, and 
the temperature is frequently lower in 
the open spaces than in the crowded 
city. All things considered, it is cer- 
tainly better to have one room heated 
to the point of comfort than to half 
heat two rooms. Not only are comfort 
and economy obtained by making one 
room serve as two in winter, but bet- 
ter health is often enjoyed. When 
rooms are not quite warm enough, it 
is a temptation to keep windows and 
doors too tightly closed. This means 
that the family probably will not have 
enough fresh air (by fresh air we do 
not mean drafts) to keep them free of 
colds and other illnesses. Comfortable 
heating is usually more possible and 
economical for the country house in 
which the heat of the stove or the fur- 
nace is thrown into a dining-living 
room than into a separate dining-room 
and living-room. 

In winter, especially, the farm house 
living-room and dining-room should be 
places to which the members of the 
family love to come. The fact that the 
farm house frequently has no near 
neighbors means that it must make the 
most of its own cheer. The bleaker the 
outside stretches of fields and roads, 
the more colorful and cheery the in- 
side of a country house needs to be. 
Cheerful rooms have much to do with 
keeping dispositions sweet, and, of all 
rooms, a two-in-one dining-living room 
can be one of the eheeriest places im- 
aginable. 

The room, whether it be living-room 
or dining-room to start with, should 
be arranged to look as much like a 
living-room as possible and as little 
like a dining-room as you can manage. 
The living-room is usually the easier 
one to arrange for the double purpose, 
but the dining-room is often a more 
practical choice, because of being 1lo- 
eated next to the kitchen. It might be 
that you would find it handy to move 
some of the dining-room furniture into 
the living-room that is to be unused 
for the season, and some of the living- 
room's comfortable furniture imto the 
dining-room that is to serve as the dou- 
ble-duty room. 

Recause the dining-room will prob. 
ably be the easier and more economical 
to heat in most homes, on account of 
its position next to the kitchen, let’s 
consider it as the double-duty room 
first. If the dining-room is small and 
has a big sideboard and china closet in 
it, this furniture might be moved into 
the unused living-room. Not only will 
the dining-living room look better with- 
out them, but they will leave space for 
the liying-room chairs that must be 
brought into the double-duty room. 
Some of the dining-room chairs can be 
moved into the unused living-room and 
brought back when needed. If the 
double-duty room is extra large, the 
dining-room chairs can be kept in the 
room and used as wall chairs between 
meals. They will add a much gayer 
note to the room if little cases of gay 
cretonne, made exactly [ike very short, 


plain pillow slips, are fitted over their 
backs. Thin seat pads of the same ma- 
terial would make the chairs still more 
attractive. 

A small buffet may be kept in the 
dining-room that serves for a living: 
room, but no dishes, except perhaps a 
bowl for fruit or nuts, should be left 
on the buffet. Any dishes that you 
wish to use during mealtime can be 
out into the bottom closet space of the 
buffet, or into a wall closet, if there 
happens to be one in the room. A dark 
scarf—such as you would use in @ liv- 
ing-room—can be placed on the buffet, 
and a central ornament used—in the 
shape of the living-room elock, a bowl 
of fruit, or a vase of everlasting flow- 
ers, dried grasses, or winter berries. 
If the buffet has an upper shelf, a row 
of books would look well there, or the 
clock itself might occupy this higher 
place. Built-in buffets and sideboards 
can be treated the same as movable 
ones. 

The dining-room table is always a 
problem in furnishing a dining-room to 
serve as a living-room, because such a 
table fairly “pigs” all the room. A 
gate-leg table or the old-fashioned drop: 
leaf is a fortunate choice for this pur- 
pose. These folding tables are usually 
smaller than the regulation dining: 
room table, so they can either be fold- 
ed and placed against the wall between 
meals or left in the center of the room 
as reading tables. Pretty folding tables 
are remarkably cheap. Unpainted gate- 
leg tables, having turned legs, and com- 
fortably seating four, can be had for 
ten dollars and less. Straight-legged 
gate-legs, unpainted, can be had for 
under five dollars. 

However, if you must use the regu- 
lar dining-room table in the double- 
duty room, do not worry. Just push it 
back against that part of the wall 
where it will look best. If it is square 
or round, try putting an extension leaf 
or two in it, to make it oblong or oval. 
With the extension leaves to make it 
longer, it may actually look smaller 
than before, because it will not seem to 
jut so far into the room. Treat such 
a dining-room table the same as you 
would a living-room library table. Put 
a large cretonne or dark scarf upon it. 
Set a lamp in the center, with a pile 
of magazines on one side, and the news- 
papers on the other. The lamp on such 
a table should be fairly tall if it is to 
be used for reading, study or sewing, 
as a large table is apt to block out the 
light that comes from under a low 
shade. 

Even the living-room davenport or 
couch can be carried into the dining- 


room serving as a double-duty room, 
if there is space for it. 

The dining-room and _ living-room 
rugs can be exchanged, if you wish to 
make the double-duty room extra at- 
traetive. Remember, tho, that some 
food will fall on the rug under a table 
used for eating, so that, if the living- 
room rug is used for the purpose, it 
may have to be cleaned at the end of 
the season. 

When a dining-room is used as a 
living-room, it should certainly have 
drapes of very cheerful cretonne, or 
some gay color, at the windows, in ad- 

















In the dining-living room the buffet or 
built-in sideboard should be treated as 
a mantel or bookcase. 


dition to the regular white or ecru 
dining-room glass curtains. The regu- 
lar dining-room curtains might even be 
put away for a time, and sunny yellow 
cheesecloth of good quality (selling for 
about twenty cents a yard) used. When 
neatly hemmed and _ pressed, such 
cheesecloth looks very much like voile. 
Yellow glass curtains will make a room 
cheerful on the dullest of days. Don’t 
forget two or three very colorful, bright 
pictures (pictures of flowers are par- 
ticularly good) for the double-duty 
room. Also growing plants will help 
to give the room life and freshness, 
As for the living-room that is to be 
used as a double-duty room, all that 
seems necessary to make it ready for 
mealtime is a gate-leg or drop-leaf 
table that can be set against the wall 
when not in use. If the table has a 
drawer, the flat silver can be kept in it. 
However, dishes and silver can be 
brought in upon a large tray at meal- 
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The living-room needs only a pretty table large enough for serving meals to make 
it into a living-dining room. 


time. Such a tray saves many extra 
steps, and an inexpensive tea wagon 
or a simple little table upon which the 
man of the house has put small wheels 
or rollers, is a blessing indeed when it 
comes to carting things back and forth 
between kitchen and living-room. 

If you are a person who would rath. 
er have a double-duty room a little less 
attractive but a bit more practical, and 
your room to be used is large and ob. 
long, you can arrange all the living. 
room furniture at one end and all the 
dining-room furniture at the other, 
This will give you two separate rooms 
in one, and the arrangement is some. 
times best where there is a large family, 
In this way, not only is the large din- 
ing-table kept for mealtimes, but it 
can be used between meals by the 
younger folks for games or study, thus 
giving the older folks a more restful 
time in the other end of the room. 
Many. of the housewives in the new 
houses which have no dining-rooms at 
all, are using the double-duty room in 
this divided way. 

A living-dining room has many ad- 
vantages. It means one less room to 
heat, one less room to clean, and, where 
two young people are just beginning 
housekeeping, one less room to furnish. 
Best of all, there is a coziness about a 
living-dining room or the dining-living 
room, whichever it may be, that twa 
separate rooms do not seem to have in 
such generous Measure.—Rene and 
Harold Hawkins. 





Hot Lunches for Cold Days 


| ign so long ago a group of women 
- were trying to raise money to 
serve a hot dish at noon in a local 
school. But they needed the support 
of the men of the community, and the 
men weren’t convinced that it was 
worth the effort. The women put their 
heads together, and one brisk, wintry 
day when their men folks sat down to 
their noon meals they found nothing 
but cold food before them. 
did they realize how much just one hot 
dish could add to a meal, and they 
were converted to the hot-school-lunch 
idea on the spot. 

Many communities, appreciating the 
value of the hot lunch in school, still 
hesitate to start it on account of the 
expense’ involved. Experience has 
shown that this can be kept down to 
a minimum. Frequently much of the 
small equipment can be donated by 
people who do not use it much, and 
this, with a small oil stove, is all that 
is needed. Milk and vegetable soups, 
cocoa, and creamed vegetables,.are the 
dishes that are most satisfactory to 
go with the sandwiches brought from 
home. These cost only a few cents for 
each child and the improved health 
and better school work which result 
are well worth the price. 





Use apples whenever possible. They 
are healthful, cheap and, more than 
these, they are a home-grown product. 





Turn in the edges of napkins to be 
hemmed by running them thru the 
hemming attachment of an unthread- 
ed sewing machine. 





Put the heavy, cast aluminum frying 
pans or griddles over a hot flame if 
they are badly stained with burned 
food, and they will come off bright 
and clean. 





Cabbage that is cooked too long 
turns yellow and has a strong flavor. 
If it is cooked properly, it will have 
the same delicate, green color as raw 
cabbage. 4 
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Some New Fashion Notes in Mid- 


Winter 


wr the holiday festivities and 
‘Y the crispy winter days coming 
on, many of you will want to freshen 
yp your wardrobes to make your 
dothes look as smart and as attractive 
as possible. 

Some of you may need an all-oeca- 
sion dress to harmonize with the win- 
ter coat made of one of the fashionable 
light-weight woolens, such as fine rep, 
jersey, kasha, friska, a crepey woolen 
flecked with white, crepella, alpaca, 
novelty plaid, wool crepe or one of the 
light cashmere weaves. These fabrics 
gre extremely good for practical day- 
time dresses. 

For more dressy types suitable for 
community parties and church wear, 
yelvet, velveteen, flat crepes, georg- 
ettes, crepe satin, moire and faille are 
featured. 








Clothes 


the bias. Frequently they are finely 
pleated flounces—ten to twelve inches 
deep. 

Coats are full length. They are apt 
to be slim and straight with deep arm- 
hole or flaring skirt. 

Red shades, including the chanel, a 
deep beet color, burgundy, and the 
bright reds with plenty of orange are 
featured. Greens, a vivid Paris blue, 
and faded blues are shown. Of course, 
navy, black and brown tones are quite 
standard for the winter season. With 
a costume in these somber shades, 
bright touches of color are added in 
gaily colored scarfs, flowers, purses, 
hats and gloves. 

This season the smartly dressed 
woman is thinking in terms of her cos- 
tume and it is important that dress, 
hat, coat and accessories are planned 
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Clothes are short, slender in line, 
belted around the top of the hips and 
slightly bloused, especially at the back. 
Sleeves are rather simple and long. 
Some widen below the elbow. The 
Dolman or old-fashioned leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve is still in favor. 

Those of you who belong to the in- 
clined-to-be-stouts, with medium or 
large hips, are sure to ask, “How can 
lappear slender?” 

Inverted pleats at front or side, soft 
shirrings and gathers provide for extra 
fullongss for hips. Even on the dresses 
for stouts the slenderness of line is 
carefully preserved. 

Two-pieee styles are as good as ever, 
altho there are many one-piece dresses 
The bolero retains its popu- 
larity in the mid-winter styles—both 
the “slashed-at-the-front” and the “all- 


“around type. 


Tiered skirts are one of the newest 
They are seldom cut on 











Left to 
and kasha; 
meen with 


right—Sports dress of velvet 
one-piece dress of brewn char- 
dolman sleeve; misses’ blue 
crepe with matching velvet trim; black 
crepe combined with black velvet and 
flesh-colored crepe; misses’ dress of navy 
rep with jade wool collar and cuffs and 





suede belt. 
to carry out a harmonizing color 
scheme. 

For an extra all-oceasion dress to 


wear with a black coat, black hat with 
brim faced with flesh-colored crepe, 
nothing eould be more serviceable and 
becoming to matrons than the dress il- 
lustrated. It is fashioned -of black 
crepe combined with velvet. It is an 
especially good style fer larger types 
because of the long lines accented by 
the velvet trim down each side @f front 
and the inverted pleats in the center 
front. The latter gives easy fulmess 
to the skirt. Reverse tucks at the 
shoulder allow extra fullness in the 
waist. 
close the collar so 
high. Narrow belt of self-material is 
clasped with rhinestone buckle. : 

The sleeves are particularly dressy 
with their dainty puffs of flesh-col- 
ored georgette crepe gathered into nar- 
row tucked cuffs which match the 


Jeweled buttons and tiny loops | 
it can be worn ' 














Why we Guarantee 
Your Baking Results! 











Wath If! 


HCCIBENT FLOUR 


We can do it because we abso- 
lutely know that OCCIDENT 
Special Patent Flour will make 
better bread, better pastry, bet- 
ter cake than ordinary flour. 


OCCIDENT Special Paterft, 
although it costs a few cents 
more, is real economy, because 
it absorbs more liquid and act- 
ually makes more bread, pastry 
or cake. 

Try OCCIDENT, using your favorite 


recipe, but use LESS flour—to make 
the same number of loaves. 





SpeciaL Patent Fuour, milled by Tue Russeri-Mitter Muasine Co., mills 
at Minneapolis; Buffalo, N. Y.; Grand Forks, Valley City, Dickinson, Mandan, 
Bismarck, Jamestown and Minot, North Dakota; Billings and Sidney, Montana. 


General Offices at Minneapolis. 











vest. Gunmetal hose and black patent 
slippers complete the costume. 

The young miss may prefer a sport 
style for the all-occasion dress. When 
it is a dashing model like the one illus- 
trated of black velvet and kasha in 
leopard design, it is both dressy and 
practical. 

The velvet skirt is made plain in 
back with front shirring. It is hung 
on a waist. The jacket is double 
breasted with tailored collar and set- 
in pockets. Four blaek bone buttons 
fasten the front. The vest is of tan 
kasha. 

A beret tam of beige French felt 
cloth with black grosgrain ribbon is 
worn with this dress. Hose are beige; 
shoes black. Equally as effective is 
this sport costume in tan kasha with 
brown velvet skirt worn with beige 
and brown hat and accessories. 

Another dressy sport costume I 
found particularly attractive was a 
black skirt with a velvet top in a love- 
ly crushed berry shade. The top was 
made in a cutaway coat style with 
bound button holes and black buttons 
decorating the front. The skirt was 
similar to the sport costume shown 
with front shirring to give extra full- 
ness. 

The school girl or the girl who is 
fond of skating and outdoor sports will 
love the clever navy dress of rep with 
jade trimmings illustrated. It is one- 
piece with front of skirt knife pleated. 
Turtle neck collar and cuffs are knit- 
ted of jade yarn. The regular knitting 


stitch for sweaters—knit two, purl 
two, is used. Collar is -fastened with 
small buttons and loops. It can be 


worn high or low. 

The side front opening is coneealed 
by front folds. Sleeve and shoulders 
are in one. Belt is of jade, suede 
leather with gold buttons on the front. 
Side loops fastened with geld buckles 
hold the belt in position at hip line. 

The navy felt hat worn with this 
dress features the new double brim 
with seallopy edge—one of the newest 
style notes in hats. 

Among the dressier styles I chose 
the brown charmeen frock with dol- 
man sleeves of rose beige satin illus- 
trated. It is one-piece with lower edge 
of skirt scalloped and faced. Collar 
and cuffs and plastron effect on the 
front are of beige satin trimmed in 
chain stitch embroidery in shades of 
brown and tans. A gold chain-link 
belt adds a smart touch. Worn with 
it is a clever little beige velvet hat 


draped crown of shirred velvet. Hose 
and shoes are tan. 
For the holiday festivities, the 


French blue crepe de chine dress illus- 
trated trimmed with matching velvet 
is lovely. The dress is a straight line 
one-piece style. The skirt is finely 
pleated and held in place with three 
rows of inch-wide blue velvet to give 
a snug fit at the hip-line 

The styles illustrated emphasize the 
important fashion notes of mid-winter 
clothes. Models are seleeted from 
Young-Quinlan Co., Minneapolis.—Leo- 
nore Dunnigan. 











Extraordinary 
Offer! 


2 in 1 Breeches 
An $822 Value 
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IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 

ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these excellent qualities are embodied in 
this wonder breech because it ig made of a ten 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 20 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at ail strain 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or out- 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Were 
they to be made today they would sell for at least 
$8.00 a pair. They were made for the Army and 

ave passed their rigid inspection. 

Sizes 30 to 42. State size. Plus 
No. 1220A Price ® Postage. 
Don't send a 


SEND NO MONEY 20" «<2 
vance. Just your order by letter or postal. We'll 

at ence by parcel post ON APPROVAL. 
Pay postman only $2.98 and a few cents 
ostage. If you don’t say it’s the biggest, best 
. = ———— you ever =. we will send 
every penny at once. su is lim- 
ited, so order quick. ao 


U. S. MAIL ORDER CO., 
Paul, Minn. 


Dept, WL.2 St. Pa 
Write for Our Free Catalog. 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made eriginally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
— by any other paper until special written | ermission has been obtained. 
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The Standard of the Christian 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 9, 1927. Luke, 6:27-38.) 


“But J say unto you that hear, Love 
your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you. (28) bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully 
use you. (29) To him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
other; and from him that taketh away 
thy cloak withhold not thy coat also. 
(30) Give to every one that asketh 
thee; and of him that takéth away thy 
goods, ask them not again. (31) And 
as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise. (32) 
And if ye love them that love you, 
what thank have ye? for even sinners 
love those that love them. (33) And 
if ye do good to them that do good to 
you, what thank have ye? for even sin- 
ners do the same. (34) And if ye lend 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, 


what thank have ye? even sinners 
lend to sinners, to receive again as 
much. 35) But love your enemies, 


and do them good, and lend, never 
despairing; and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the sons of the 
Most High; for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil. (36) Be ye mer- 
ciful, even as your Father is merciful. 
(37) And judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged; and condemn not, and ye 
shall not be condemned: release, and 
ye shall be released: (38) give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, run- 
ning over, shall they give into your 


bosom. For with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 


ooo 


If we are to get the true meaning 
and imbibe the spirit of this lesson, 
‘we must remember where and to whom 
and under what circumstances it was 


first given. The lesson is from Luke, 
and therefore was given to the mis- 
cellaneous audience after Christ came 
down from the mountain, and is an ex- 
tension, with variations befitting the 
different conditions, of the sermon de- 
livered on the mountain more especial- 
ly to the disciples. The people whom 
Jesus is now addressing had been re- 
ligiously taught to love their neighbor 
and hate their enemy. Their teachers 
had perverted the legal maxim of Mo- 
ses, adapted to meet the requirements 
of a semi-barbarous people, “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” into 
a maxim governing individual conduct, 
for which it was never intended. From 
the maxim of Moses, intended for in- 
dividual conduct, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” they drew a cor- 
ollary: “Thou shalt hate thine en- 
emy.” Then they limited the word 
“neighbor” to their own immediate rel- 
atives and personal friends. The par- 
able of the good Samaritan shows 
Christ’s methods of dealing with people 
who held this restricted meaning of 
the word “neighbor.” 

The Jews had been taught to regard 
all Gentiles as their enemies, whom it 
was their religious duty to hate. With 
this sort of teaching it is no wonder 
that later Roman historians described, 
the Jewish people as “haters of and 
hated by the entire human race.” The 
Jew had enough of our own sort of 
human nature to extend this hatred to 
any man who had offended him in any 
way, and he rejoiced that in this he 
had behind him the sanctions of reli- 
gion as interpreted by those who were 
regarded as its highest exponents. To 
a people thus taught in the name of 


religion to carry a knife up the sleeve 
and lie in wait at the end of the Jane, 
to get even in some way with every 
man who did them a real or apparent 
wrong, Jesus reveals the law and the 
practice of the kingdom of heaven 
which He had come to establish. 

I say unto you all—not the disciples 
only, but to all within the reach of my 
voice: Your teachers say: Love your 
neighbors, hate your enemies, get even 
with them in some way. I say: Love 
your enemies, love all men, Jew and 
Gentile, Pharisee and Scribe, even the 
despised publican. If they hate you, 
don’t hate them; but do them a. good 
turn when you can. This is the law 
of the kingdom I came to establish. If 
they curse and insult you, don’t curse 
them in return, but bless them and go 
into your closet and pray for them—a 
hard lesson for any of us, even taught 
as we have been all our life long the 
gospel of love. But quite apart from 
religion, it is sound philosophy; for a 
man can not keep on hating us very 
long, if we show no hatred in return. 
He can not long continue to curse us, 
if he knows that we are examining 
ourselves before God and seeking to 
find palliations or excuses for his con- 
duct, and asking our Maker to judge 
between us and put him in a better 
frame of mind. 

The two verses that follow must not 
be interpreted with a slavish literality. 
Every Speaker to a miscellaneous audi- 
ence says things which, taken apart 
from the occasion, and without the 
tones of his voice, the gesture and ex- 
pression of the eye, would not express 
the real meaning he meant to convey. 
Jesus was not presenting a man with- 
out proper self-respect as an ideal citi- 
zen of the kingdom. His own conduct 


is the best interpretation of His spo 
ken words. When He was being brought 
before Pilate and was smitten by one 
of the officers, He resented it and said: 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil,” that is, prove it; “but if 
well, why smitest thou me?” Paul, 
when the high priest commanded a 
bystander to smite him on the mouth, 
resented the insult by saying: “God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: 
and sittest thou to judge me accord- 
ing to the law, and commandest me to 
be smitten contrary to the law?” He 
then apologized to him because he was 
a high priest, but none the less did he 
in a manly way resent the injustice. 

All people who act according to the 
gospel of Beelzebub, the gospel of 
hate, get into trouble, and Jesus, in 
effect, says: Rather than get into a 
lawsuit for the price of the cheaper 
garment, the coat, stand the loss of 
both it and the dearer garment, the 
cloak. In other words, keep out of 
lawsuits, and lose cheerfully rather 
than get into the courts over trifling 
matters that involve no moral princi- 
ple. This is the sound sense that lies 
under verse 29. He does not advise 
the*Christian to be a milksop, or a 
Uriah Heep, but rather: Be a man, 
and show your manhood by keeping 
your temper under great provocation. 
How do you want men to treat you? 
Well, think it over, and remember that 
that is the way vou should treat oth- 
ers. Make your self-love and your self- 
respect the measure of your love and 
respect for your neighbor, even to the 
man who has done you wrong. 

People who pride themselves on get- 
ting even with those who wrong them 
are likely to take a like pride in their 
loyalty to their friends. Jesus says to 
them: Suppose you do love those who 
love you; what credit is that to you? 
The most disreputable do that much. 
There is honor even among thieves. 
If you do good only to those who do 
good to you, what credit is there in 
that? Even sinners entirely out of the 
pale of decent society do that much 
—and they take no credit for it. If 
you lend your credit at the bank only 
to those who can back your notes, 
what merit is there in that? Those 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old-Mother West Wind.”’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Johnny Chuck Finds a Use for His Back Door 


Johnny Chuck sat in his doorway look- 
ing over the Green Meadows. He felt very 
fine. He had had a good breakfast in the 
sweet clover patch. He had had a good 
nap on his own doorstep. By and by he 
saw the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind hurrying in his direc- 
tion. They seemed in a very great hurry. 
They didn’t stop to kiss the buttercups or 
tease the daisies. Johnny pricked up his 
small ears and watched them hurry up 
the hill. 

“Good morning, Johnny Chuck,” panted 
the first Merry Little Breeze to reach him, 
“have you heard the news?” 

“What news,” asked Johnny Chuck. 

“The news about old Mother Chuck,” 
replied the Merry Little Breeze. 

Johnny shook his head. ‘No,’ said he, 
“what is it?’’ 

The Merry Little Breezes grew very, 
very sober. “It is bad news,” they said. 

“What is it? Tell me quick!” begged 
Johnny. 

Just then Reddy Fox came hopping and 
skipping down the Lone Littie Path. ‘Hi, 
Johnny Chuck, have you heard the news?” 

“No,’”’ said. Johnny Chuck, ‘‘do tell me 
quick.”’ 

Reddy Fox grinned maliciously, for he 
likes to torment others. “Its about old 
Mrs. Chuck,” said Reddy. 

“I know that already,” replied Johnny, 
“but, please, what is it?” 

“Farmer Brown’s boy has caught old 
Mrs. Chuck, and now I wouldn’t wonder 
but what he will come up here and catch 
you,” said Reddy, turning a somersault. 

Johnny Chuck grew pale. He had not 
seen Mother Chuck to speak to since he 
ran away from homé. Now he was glad 
that he had run away, and yet sorry, oh, 
so sorry, that anything had happened to 
Mrs. Chuck. Two big tears came into his 
eyes and ran down his funny little black 
nose. The Merry Little Breezes saw this, 
and one of them hurried over and whis- 
pered in Johnny Chuck’s ear. 

“Don’t cry, Johnny Chuck,” whispered 


the Merry Little Breeze. “Old Mother 
Chuck got away, and Farmer Brown’s boy 


is still wondering how she did it.” 


Johnny’s heart gave a great throb of 
relief. “I don’t believe Farmer Brown’s 
boy will catch me,’ said Johnny Chuck, 
“for my house has two back doors.” 

Johnny Chuck awoke very early the 
next morning. He stretched and yawned 
and then just lay quietly enjoying himself 
for a few minutes. His bedchamber, way 
down underground, was snug and warm 
and very, very comfortable. By and by, 
Johnny Chuck heard a noise up by his 
front door. 

“I wonder what is going on out there,” 
said Johnny Chuck to himself, and jump- 
ing up he tiptoed softly up the long hall 
until he had almost reached his doorway. 
Then he heard a voice which he had heard 
before, and it made little shivers run all 
over him. It was the voice of Granny Fox. 

“So this is where that fat little Chuck 
has made his home,” said Granny Fox. 

“Yes,” replied another voice, ‘‘this is 
where Johnny Chuck lives, for I saw him 
here yesterday.” 

Johnny pricked up his ears, for that was 
the voice of Reddy Fox. 

“Do you think he is in here now?” in- 
quired Granny Fox. 

“I am sure of it,’’ replied Reddy, ‘for 
I have _— watching ever since jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun threw his nightcap o 
this morning, and Johnny Chuck has not 
put his nose out yet.” 

“Good,”’ said Granny Fox, “I think fat 
Chuck will taste good for breakfast.”’ 

Johnny felt the cold shivers run over 
him again as he heard Granny Fox and 
Reddy Fox smack their lips. Then Granny 
Fox spoke again: 

“You lie down behind that bunch of 
grass over there, Reddy, and I will He 
down behind the old apple tree. When he 
comes out, you just jump into his door- 
way, and I will catch him before he can 
say Jack Robinson. 

(Concluded next week) 


who make no claims to piety do that 
much. Doing good to people who do 
you good turns, while all right in it. 
self, is no evidence of “holiness or 
piety. If you would live worthily, do 
good to those who will do you harm 
if they have a chance. Help the man 
who is worthy, even if his signature 
gives no value to your note at the 
bank. Thus you will be like vour 
Father in heaven, who causes the sun 
to shine alike on both the evil and the 
good, and sends the rain alike on bot} 
the just and the unjust. Instead of 
cruelty, show mercy; and thus become 
godlike. 

In your dealings with men, you must 
form some sort of judgment of them, 
but remember that you can not know 
all the facts of a man’s life. There. 
fore, always put the most favorable 
construction you can on his deeds; for 
if you accustom yourself to harsh, un- 
charitable judgment, you will get the 
reputation of a hard man; and when 
you make a mistake, as we a!l do, 
your neighbors will give you the same 
kind of harsh judgment. On the other 
hand, be generous. Give full measure, 
even over-measure, to those with whom 
you are dealing, and you will receive 
at their hands like measure. Men dis- 
like to give even fair measure to the 
stingy. They give scant justice to the 
unjust, but they will give full measure 
to the generous. In short, you make 
for yourself the yardstick with which 
you shall be measured. 

In Romans, 13:8-10, Saint Paul sets 
forth the one debt we can never pay: 
the debt of love, not to our friends 
only, but to all our fellowmen. The 
whole law is fulfilled in this one com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

To sum it all up: Jesus commends 
to every man in this miscellaneous as- 
sembly which he was addressing the 
altruistic as opposed to the selfish life. 
And when we come to think it over, 
underneath it all lies the soundest phi- 
losophy. The only way a cbaracter 
worth having can be formed is by d 
ing good to others. The oniy class 
men that are ever remembered with 
a desirable remembrance is the class 
cf men who have lived altruistie lives. 
The names of the selfish and unjust 
are practically forgotten by the time 
monuments are erected. over their 
graves. Even in Solomon’s time it was 
recognized that “The rightesus shell 
be had in everlasting remembrance: 
: - but the desire of the wicked 
shall perish.” 





Stopping Slow Leak in 
Cistern 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a large cement block cistern 
in the basement of my home. It has a 
slow leak somewhere and I painted tle 
inside with a mixture of cement and 
water, but this failed to stop the leak. 
Will asphalt paint remedy it? Have 
you any suggestions?” 

The cement and water treatment is 
not very effective for stopping leaks 
of this sort. Probably the very small 
crack is open only when the slight 
water pressure is on and closes up 
when the water is drained out. Then 
when the surface is coated over with 
the inelastic wash and water is run in 
again, the pressure opens the crack 
again and the trouble is as bad as 
before. 

What our correspondent must have 
is an elastic coating which will not be 
broken when the tiny cracks open up 
again, such as paints, asphalt, paraffin. 
water glass, etc. Ordinary paint is not 
satisfactory, since white lead is: gan- 
gerous and linseed oil has a tendency 
to soften and peel under water. Hot 
asphalt or a ‘haltic paint is good, but 
may leave a s..ght taste and odor for 
a while. Hot paraffin or a mixture 
of paraffin dissolyed in gasoline oF 
kerosene is probably the least trouble 
to apply and is hardly noticeable in 
the water. 
before these are applied. 








The* walls should be dry 
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DES MOINES, IOWA, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1926 No. 53 
A New Year Message I feel that our boys and girls have The new year lies ahead, and we can Furthermore, ’coons will come for 
of all, let — a made splendid progress in the past make out of it largely what we will. miles to partake of the fruit. 
nee Milles 408 al a i" . acne year, and I congratulate them upon There is no question about the oppor- Mink simply travel every stream, 
young appy New Year: uS their achievements. I believe, also, tunities ahead of us—the real question lake and pond in the country. . If they 


is not air idle wish, but one that comes 
from the heart. To me a happy new 
year means a busy year—a joy and 
pleasure in the doing of the things that 
come to ‘us to do. 

I believe you will. agree with me 
that none of us can be very happy 
in doing just things for ourselves. 
That might satisfy for a brief space of 
time, but it is the joy of working with 
others and doing the things that bene- 
fit all that really brings us our great- 


est happiness. I like the boy who 
whistles as he goes about his work, 


the girl who sings as she applies her- 
self to the tasks that help mother. 
These things indicate a cheerful dis- 
position, and that is the disposition we 
all want to cultivate. It means hap- 
piness to us, and it means happiness 
to those with whom we come in con- 
tact, particularly to our own folks, 
father and mother, brothers and sis- 
ters, who mean so much to us. A whole 
day can be spoiled for all by a scowl 
or a cross word;, a whole day can be 
made beautiful by cheeriness in the 
heme. 

One fine thing about the new vear 
is that it is a new beginning. Right 
at the very start we can take stock of 
ourselves, analyze the work of the 
past year, consider the mistakes we 
made, where we could have done bet- 
ter than we did. None of us can ex- 

ct ta be 100 per cent, but we can 
bring our percentage up considerably 
if we have the will to do it. 

Not only is each year a new begin- 
ning, but I would say also that each 
day is a new beginning. We must look 
ahead—the past is gone, and we can 
not change it, but we can profit by its 
lessons. At the end of each year we 
ought to be able to see that we made 
progress during the year, and the les- 
sons of the year ought to help us make 
greater progress in the year to come 
in our homes, in our school activities, 
in Four-H Club work and in Lone 
Scout activities. 

You boys and girls of today have 
greater opportunities than any preced- 
ing generation. More people are inter- 
ested in you than have ever before 
been interested in boys and girls. You 
ae more interested in each other than 
any other group of boys and girls 
have been, due to such activities as 
the Four-H Club and Lone Scout pro- 
grams. Any boy or girl may do many 
things individually, but each can do 
many more things and greater things 
by working together. A Four-H Club 
or Lone Scout Tribe is no stronger 
than its weakest member, and if all 
Four-H Club boys and girls and Lone 
Scouts can get the vision of individual 
tesponsibility plus team work respon- 
sibility, a wonderful record will be 
made by you boys and girls working 
together in the next year. 

Some folks are naturally quicker at 
taking up things than others, but after 
all is said and done, it is the boy or 
girl who keeps working at a thing with 
the whole heart and never gives up 
who makes the greatest success. There 
is a whole lot of truth in the axiom 
that “Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success,” and no boy or girl has 
ay reason to regret the ast if they 
know that they have a ae their best. 
The boys or girls whe have not done 
their best in both an individual and 
eam way have reason to be dissatis- 
lied no matter how good a recerd they 

2y have made. We all fall short if 


§¥e fail to do our best. 


< 


however, that there are bigger, better, 
finer things ahead, if they just have 
the courage to go after them. When 
opportunities come to you this year, 
take advantage of them; have confi- 
dence in yourselves, have confidence 
in the great industry, agriculture, 
which you represent, have confidence 
in those who work with you, think 
things out, plan wisely, use your ef- 
forts and your talents energetically, 
and you are bownd to achieve success. 

The twelve points of the Scout law 
are trustworthiness, loyalty, helpful- 
ness, friendliness, courtesy, kindness, 
Obedience, cheerfulness,  thriftiness, 
bravery, cleanliness and _ reverence. 
There is just as much in these twelve 
points of the Scout law for the girls 
as there is for the boys, and the work 
all you young folks are doing means 
preparedness, that is, readiness to do 
a task that you are called upon to do 
in the most effieient possible way. We 
must have ideals, we must strive to 
realize these ideals, and in so doing we 
are laying foundations for our life 
work that can not be undermined. 

I say to the parents, may God bless 
our boys and girls; may He give us 
wisdom and give them wisdom in the 
art of living! He gives responsibili- 
ties to us both, and great opportuni- 
ties. May we make the most of them 
in the year ahead, so that our lives 
and the lives of others will be fuller 
and richer because of the things we 
doe!” 


is, will we measure up to them in the 

biggest possible way? The answer is 

in our hands. Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





Trapping Near Town Farmland 
It is 
that one looking for good trapping ter- 
rgtory get far back away from the 
thickly settled parts of the country. 
There is first class trapping grounds 
to be found about the farm lands near 
to some of our largest towns. The an- 
imals have not all left the noise of the 
twentieth century for the solitude of 
the wild places, but a great many of 
the little fellows are with us still. 
Small creeks are still the hunting 
grounds of mink, ’coon and muskrat 
and one would be surprised to learn 
really how these animals seem to have 
adapted themselves to the onrush of 
civilization. Pasture land and the 
small bodies of woods left also house 
numbers of opossum and fox as wellas 
the ever present skunk who would, I 
believe, den beneath the front steps if 
there was no other place more quiet. 
Muskrat may be found along almost 
any creek so long as that creek offers 
some food to be obtained and since the 
muskrat lives upon plant life it is a 
rare thing to find a stream that does 
not house a few muskrat. If there is 
a cultivated field bordering along the 
stream, muskrats are sure to find it. 


not by any means necessary 





illustrated? 


py Jantary 10. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Can you tell in three hundre@ words why the farm practices shown 
in the pictures are wrong, and what should be done instead in the cases 
Send your letter, written plainly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, to Picture Puzzle Editer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Be sure to give your age. 
will be given for the best three letters. 


Three prizes of one dollar each 
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run thru town I do not even know that 
this fact keeps them from traveling 
the stream, for I do know that mink 
have been trapped along rivers that 
flow thru town. Smaller water might 
make a differenee, but at least, until 
the town begims, I know mink do travel 
freely. The greater the number of 
smali farms, the greater the number of 
domestic animals and fowls there are 
to catch. 

Fox may not be located in the very 
close vicinity of town, but just out of 
the town limits fox do come in from 
the nearby back pastureland and hills 
to prowl about the near town farm- 
yards and gardens. 

‘Coon are likely to locate in any 
quiet hollow log or tree or den in 
some vacant den under the old rock 
pile. They will crawl from their nest 
toward the dusk of evening and prowl 
forth over the bottoms in search of 
food. They usually will take to wa- 
ter their food where they give it a 
thoro washing before partaking of it. 
One will then readily see that ‘coon 
will sooner or later resort to the 
streams or lakes and it is the real 
wideawake trapper who looks for fur 
signs where it is natural to look for the 
particular animals he expects to trap. 
—Clayton G. Gates. 


What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


Marjorie Crosser, of Union, howa, a 
ten-year-old reader of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section, wins the prize of $1 for 
the first complete answer received 
dealing with “What's Wrong With This 
Picture?” in the issue of November 26. 
There were 223 answers received. Nu- 
merous ones were as complete in the 
answers as Marjorie’s, but here was 
the first that covered what seemed to 
us to be the errors in fence building. 
A number spent many words telling 
what was wrong with the appearance 
of the man rather than the fence. 

The winning answer was: 

“Boards should be nailed on the in- 
side of the fence or the stock will 
rub the boards loose easily. Two 
boards are not enough to turn all kinds 
of stock at the same time. Round 
posts are not good to fasten boards to. 

“A brace wire or wires at corner 
should not be fastened to pull post 
towards fence but away. It should be 
outside. Wooden or steel braces placed 
as the wire is shown would be right. 





Top wire on wrong side of post to 
right. 
“Gate hung on wrong post. Hinges 


on wrong end of gate. Bottom hinge 


wrong side up. 
“In the fourth 


picture posts not An 


line. Potato fork is poor hole digging 
tool. Should pile dirt in one heap in- 


stead of scattering around.” 

Several showed the correct way to 
brace a corner by redrawing the sec- 
ond picture. They know how even tho 
they had difficulty telling it clearly in 
words. e 





Here are four Lone Scouts, all from 
Lawler, lowa, who want to correspond 
with other Scouts: 

Jerome Meier (14), is interested in 
hog raising, degree work and breaking 
horses. John Carlon (14), is interest- 
ed in farming and Scout work, trap- 
ping and horseback riding. Leonard 
Carlon (10) and Lawrence Olson (13) 
want letters from Scouts who are in- 
terested in farming and _ trapping, 
school work and Lone Scout papers. 
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Lucille Miller, Wilma Cohee, 
Ftrst prize silk Second prize silk 
dress, dress. 
The Winter Four-H Fashion 


The Fashion Fete is over! Together 
with Miss Arnquist and Miss Forbes 
of the state club department, we went 
over all of the entries in the three dif- 
ferent classes, wool, cotton and silk 
dresses, and here is the judges’ de- 
cision: 

1. The best wool aress—First prize, 
Gertrude Koch, Scotti county; second 
prize, Zelpha Warren, Cass county; 
third prize, Martha Thomas, Pottawat- 
tamie county. 

2. For the best cotton dress—First 
prize, Henrietta Koch, Grundy county; 
second prize, Selma Miller, Crawford 
county; third prize, Mabel Sornson, 
Audubon county. 

For the best silk dress—First prize, 
Lucille M. Miller, Crawford county; 
second prize, Wilma Cohee, Madison 
county; third prize, Ouida Myers, 
Franklin county. 

It was difficult to pick the nine high 
girls in the Four-H Fashion Fete for 
all of the dresses were good looking, 
and the girls in them—well, that made 
the choosing the harder. Now, there 
was Gertrude Koch with a winning 
smile as well as a winning dress, with 
all the grace and poise of a fashion 
model in a French madam’s shop. The 
dress she had made was of light brown 
kasha cloth, trimmed with a contrast- 
ing color in the same material, and 
quite an ideal combination, we think, 
with the brunette hair and complex- 
‘ion and hazel-brown eyes which she 
says she has. Gertrude made this serv- 
iceable winter dress entirely by her- 
self at a total cost of $8.38. 

The dress that Zelpha Warren is 
wearing is a lovely rosewood brown 
trimmed with narrow bands of brown 
fur. This, we thought, was quite be- 
coming to Zelpha with her brown eyes 
and black hair. The only help she had 
on the dress was on the box pleats 
down the sides. Her dress was made 
for a total cost of $10. 

Martha Thomas wears a dress of 
light brown flannel of original design 
made entirely by her. And here is an- 
other smile that we liked a lot. Not 
that we were judging smiles, tho if we 
were this one would surely have head- 
ed them all. The total cost of Mar- 
tha’s dress, trimming and all, was 
$4.98. 

Henrietta Koch, from Grundy coun- 
ty, entered the fashion fete in a dress 
of peach colored Peter Pan cloth with 
a simple stitch trimming in black. 
Part of the design for her dress she 
copied from a friend’s dress and the 
rest of it was original with her. The 
total cost of her dress was $2.10. Hen- 
rietta wrote a real nice little story, tho 
this was not required, about her dress 
and her Four-H Club. 

Selma Miller, of Crawford county, 





Ouida Myers, 
Third, prize silk Second prize wool 


Zelpha Warren, 


dress, dress, 

wore her choice in the fete, a tan cot- 
ton dress—no, it isn’t tan, either. She 
says the color is cedar bark and she 
has it trimmed in two contrasting 
shades of the same color and also a 
very nice dull green. She has used 
these in bias binding, combining them 
to make a very neat trim. Selma had 
help with the cutting out of her dress, 
but she made it entirely by herself, 
and for a total cost of only $1.49. The 
color and style were very good, it 
seemed to us, since she has a fair com- 
plexion and brown hair. 

Mabel Sornson is wearing a summer 
dress of white in the fashion fete and 
it is most becoming and summery look- 
ing. She made her dress at a cost of 
$3.45 for materials. 

And now enter the silk dresses into 
the fashion show. Lucille Miller comes 
first in her two-piece dress of silk 
crepe with blouse of a green material 
figured in small pattern, with a skirt 
of plain green pleated. This was the 
first pleating that Lucille had ever 
done, nevertheless she has done a very 
nice job of it. The total cost of her 
dress was $5.81. 

Wilma Cohee, from Madison county, 
not only made the neat little black silk 
dress with bright trim that she is 
wearing in the fashion fete, but she 
also sews for other club girls and for 
@ little sister. She designed this dress 
which she is wearing from the dresses 
of several of her schoolmates, combin- 
ing in a good design the things she 
particularly liked about the others. 
The dress cost her $6.06. 

Ouida Myers selected a dark blue 
serviceable crepe for her best silk 
dress which she wears in the fashion 
fete. She used a bright trim for collar 
and cuffs and made deep tucks across 
the front for added trimming. Her 
dress cost her only $6.16. 

This is the complete revue. There 
will be other opportunities for those 
of you who did not win this time, as 
well as for a lot of others whom we 
feel sure will want to try out another 
time.—Four-H Pages Editor. 





Miss Arnquist’s Greeting 

Dear Four-H Club Girls: To all of 
you I wish a most happy Christmas 
season. You see, IJ want more for you 
than just a Merry Christmas day for I 
want the entire Christmas holidays to 
be full of good cheer for you. 

Such hurries and flurries as you are 
all in I know. I think of you right 
now wrapping up mysterious packages, 
shaking and squeezing those that have 
been mailed to you, guessing what 
they contain—but never once peeking 
till Christmas eve. 

How I hope your Christmas will not 
end Christmas night. Hold over the 


Gertrude Koch, 
First prize wool dress. 


Martha Thomas, 
Third prize wool 
dress. ton 


Christmas spirit thru New Year’s Day. 
It is such good fun. 

As:I write to you, lovely home 
thoughts come back to mé, largely, I 
feel, because of the old country holi- 
day customs which my family stressed 
and which I want for you. 

Our Christmas day began at three 
or four o’clock in the morning with the 
candle lighting ceremony. Candles 
were lighted in every window in our 
house “upstairs and downstairs and in 
the lady’s chamber.” These burned 
until we were ready for church. Ours 
was the only home in the community 
to do this, but wasn’t it a lovely cus- 
tom? One year a stranger saw our 
house all alight and spread the alarm 
that the Arnquist house was on fire. 

The three-mile drive to the church 
at this early hour was a crunchy cold 
one but the warm, brilliantly lighted 
church was our reward at the end of 
the trip. 

After church every one tried to say 
“‘Merry Christmas” first to everyone 
else. 

Then came the big breakfast when 
every extra “leaf” was used in the 
dining-room table. Just before sitting 
down we had another very important 
once-a-year ceremony to go thru. My 
father headed the procession, the chil- 
dren ranging. behind him according to 
age, I bringing up the rear always. 
Lined up thus, we started out to bring 
Christmas cheer to all the farm ani- 
mals big and small, in the shape of an 
extra measure of grain, an extra pat 
and a “Merry Christmas” yelled at 
them in chorus by six excited young: 
sters, 

The crowning event was the hoist- 
ing of the big pole in the air bearing 
an unthreshed bundle of grain saved 
from the harvest season for the birds’ 
Christmas feast. 

Next the wild breaking out of line 
to see who could get in the house first 
and who could be standing behind his 
chair at the breakfast table ready for 
my mother to say the blessing. This 
again was a ceremony because the 
youngest child alWays said grace at 
our home except on Christmas morn- 
ing when my mother said it, dressed in 
her very best—at breakfast! Another 
once-a-year act—and so, it was every 
day till the New Year had been her- 
alded in. 

These are the pictures from my book 
of life which mean much to me. They 
are my background of lovely memo- 
ries, my priceless inheritance which 
can never leave me—gold and bonds 
and lands are commonly thought of as 
inheritance. These are things which 
sometimes sharpers wheedle away 
from us. Happy memories are ours 
for always. So my Christmas wish 
for you is an opportunity of being a 
part of a real home Christmas and a 


Henrietta Koch, 
First prize cot- 
dress, 






Mabel Sornson, 
Third prize cot- 
ton dress. 


Selma Miller, 
Second prize cot- 
ton dress. 


hope that you are building Christmas 
traditions in your land, and in your 
community which will be an inherit- 
ance for you to pass on. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader of Girls’ Club Work. 





Notice 


Mothers and fathers of Four-H boys 
and girls attending the big Junior 
Short Course will be interested to 
know that they can tune in on WOI 
any day this week between 1 and 2 
o’clock in the afternoon and hear what 
they are doing at Ames. From 1 to 
1:30 every day, Four-H girls will be on 
the air, and from 1:30 to 2, the boys 
will have charge of the program. On 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock, the big 
Four-H banquet which is the crowning 
event of the whole week and which, 
it is expected, nearly 2,500 boys and 
girls will attend, will be broadcasted. 





(J Elizabeth Kelly’s Letter 


Following is a little sketch of Eliza- 
beth Kelly, written for us by Elizabeth 
herself: 

I finished high school in my home 
town of Chester last June, and am now 
a freshman at Mt. St. Joseph College, 
in Dubuque. Every day for three years 
my brother and I drove four and one 
half miles to Chester to school. Part 
of the time, when the weather and the 
roads permitted, we drove a car. But 
during the long winters we drove a 
horse and cutter, a good many times 
thru deep snow and terrible cold. But 
there was no time we did not prefer 
doing this to staying in town. Getting 
home to mother and a good hot supper, 
and gathering around the evening meal 
with our father and mother and little 
brothers and sisters seemed like the 
best thing in the world to us. 

Iam now eighteen years of age. There 
are five children in the family, and I 
am the eldest. We were all born and 
have always lived in our present farm 
home in the northeastern part of Iowa. 

I do truly love the country, altho I 
will admit I sometimes groan over the 
hard work. 

I love to read all kinds of books and 
magazines, and like almost every kind 
of housework. There is nothing I en- 
joy more than driving a car, and can 
drive a Buick and a Ford, both. I am 
quite a busy girl in the summer time, 
for I have to be chauffeur for my moth- 
er most of the time and also for my 
grandmother, who lives just across the 
road from us. 

I have always planned on going to 
college, and my very best dream is to 


be a teacher of dramatic art. I have — 


been a Four-H Club member for two 


years, and was president of our club 1 
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for both vears. We are the “Progres- 
sive Clover Leaves” of Chester town- 
ship, Howard county, with a member- 
ship of from seven to twelve girls. My 
mother has been our local leader, to- 
gether with Miss M. Malloy as assist- 
ant leader. 

Our first year we scored well in the 
parliamentary practice contest in our 
county, and we sent two girls and the 
leader to the club short course at 
Ames. Then we put on a pageant in 
the town hall in the spring. 

At our county fair this fall our club 
won first place in the clothing demon- 
stration, and Marjorie Leslie and my- 
self, who were the demonstration team, 
were awarded a trip to the state fair. 
Our demonstration was on “Good Line 





ELIZABETH KELLY, 
Howard County, 
Who represented Iowa in the Style Show 
at the International Club Congress, 
November 27 to December 4. 


in Dress.” I also won first place in the 
county style show. 

I think it is a fine thing to get out 
and meet girls from all over the county 
end then from all over the state, and 
one’s ego gets properly jogged when 
one sees the wonderful things that the 
other girls have done. And I expect 
everything to be even more wonderful 
at the International Club Congress in 
December, which, thanks to the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer publishing company, I 
am to have the privilege of attending 
and of being in the style show there. 

ELIZABETH KELLY. 





The one-man band is a notable fea- 
ture in the country of Sicily. This 
man is even better equipped than the 
fellows who plays the traps in our 
orchestras and bands. The Sicilian fel- 
low wears a necklace of panpipes upon 
which he plays a rippling melody and 
by the movement of his head to ac- 
complish this at the same time sets 
up a musical jingle from little bells 
hung around the edge of his hat. Both 
hands are free to perform lively tunes 
with an accordion and all the time 
with his elbows and heels he jigs 





Folk Songs of Germany 


this land of song and 
come many of the melcdies used every 
day in club, school, church and home. 


From story 


Probably the people of the United 
States use more folk music from Ger- 
many than from any three other coun- 
tries. 

The Four-H Club song, “When We 
Are Together,” uses an old German 
folk dance tune of uncertain age and 
origin. As “O du Lieber Augustine,” 
it has danced its way to your club 
meeting from long past, and far away 
play days. 

The school song which starts out, 
“You ask what land I love the best? 
Iowa, my Iowa,” borrows the melody of 
a song in which generations of fair 
Gretchens have been contrasted to the 
“Tannebaum,” the faithful pine tree. 
The song praises the faithfulness of 
the tree which is “not only green in 
summer’s prime, but in the snowy win- 
ter time.” But of the girl it complains 
that. unlike the faithful tree, “In happy 
hours sweet vows you breathed, but 
spurned me in my bitter need.” This 
German tune has been borrowed for 
many different words. Kindergarten- 
ers sing it to words about “Mousie, 
dear.” The fiery state song of Mary- 
land is sung to its strains. 

The Doxology commonly used in 
chureh service is sung to a German 
tune known as “Old Hundred.” This 
melody was once a secular’ song. It 
was first used with sacred words about 
the year 1551. It is found in an old 
Psalter which bears that date. In this 
early version, which is in four-part 
music, the tune is given to the tenor, 
for in those times the melody was al- 
ways sung by the tenor instead of by 
the soprano as we now hear it. 

Another sacred song which belongs 
to German folklore is the stirring “Ein 
Feste Burg,” or as we sing it, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” The 
melody for this song also is more than 
four hundred years old. It is an an- 
cient tune for which Martin Luther 
paraphrased the words of the forty- 
sixth Psalm. Its strong, almost war- 
like character seems to relate it to a 
story from a Roman history written 
in the vear 98 A. D. The historian re- 
lates that “barbarians of the north” 
advanced against their foes, singing 
hymns to “Thor,” the “Thunder God,” 
clanging shields before their mouths 
to add strength to the song. These 
tribal songs of early Germans have 
long been lost. Only bits of their words 
have been found carved on staffs or on 
metal tablets. But something of their 
vigor is felt in many folk tunes of 
Germany. “Ein Feste Burg” surely has 
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HOW CAN I LEAVE THEE. 


some of it. During the Reformation it 
was a war-cry and was sung in battle 
and by martyrs at the stake. 

Probably no folk song of love and 
constancy is more widely used than 
“Treue Liebe,” which is known by the 
title, “How Can I Leave Thee?” The 
words are from an old ballad or song- 
story of Thuringia. This song, with 
its sincere, graceful melody, and its 
poetic words, is in keeping with the 
beautiful traditions which come from 
this part of old Germany. In Thu- 
ringia, long before Columbus discov- 
ered America, bands of singers held 
their famous song _ contests. hese 
“minnesingers,” as they were called 
set history and legend to music of 
their own making. It is thru their 
songs that many old tales and tradi- 
tions were passed down to the times 
of printed books. Wagner, the greatest 
of all opera composers, found much of 
his inspiration in the songs of the 
minnesingers. In Weimar, the present 
capital of Thuringia, a statue commem- 
orates Goethe and Schiller, for it was 
there they wrote their masterpieces of 
German literature. Liszt, who lived 
for forty years in Weimar, put some 
of the culture and beauty of Thuringia 
into his music. And so, when you sing 
“Treue Liebe,” you may catch an echo 
of some minnesinger; it may take you 
for the moment thru the Thuringian 
forest to Weimar, the former home of 
poet and musician, the present home 
of art and beauty. 

Many, many other German folk tunes 
are as familiar as these. A “near” 
folk song, a song with words and mu- 


ms 
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sic by known writers, but in the sim-. 


ple style of a folk song, is “Die Lore- 
lei.” It tells an ancient legend of the 
“Rhine, the river of story,” of the 
maiden whose mysterious singing en- 
chants sailors and draws them to ruin 
in the rapids about the rocks where 
she sits. The poem is by Heine, the 
popular tune by Silcher. There is also 
a beautiful setting by Liszt, but this 
is an art song not adapted to general 
singing. Silcher’s tune is often includ- 
ed in books of German folk songs. The 
second stanza describes the maiden: 


“A fair and wondrous maiden 
Is sitting over there. 
Her golden jewels are flashing, 
She combs her golden hair. 
She combs with a comb that is golden, 
And all the while she sings 
A song that is power and wonder 
And all mysterious things. 


Folk Music of France 
Of all the music that has sung its 
way out of the dim past, some of the 
oldest and most interesting has come 
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1. How can I leave thee! How can I from thee part! Thou on - ly hast my heart, Dear one, be-lieve. 





























2 Blue is a flow'r-et Calledthe For-get-me-not, Wear it up-on thy heart, And think of me! 
3. WouldI a bird were! Soon at thy side to be, Fal-con nor hawk would fear, Speeding to thee. 
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Thou hast this sou! of mine So closely bound to t! 
When, by the fowler slain, 
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hive, No oth - er can 1 
Flow’ret and hope may die, Yet love with us shall stay, That can-not pass 9 -way, Dear one, be-lieve. 
t at thy feet should lie, Thou sadly shouldst complain, Joyful I'd die. 
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love Save thee s- lone! 














from France. One of the oldest songs 
written down by note is dated 1154. 
The quaint notation of this old man- 
uscript would be difficult for you to 
read. There are no lines and spaces, 
no time signature. Sight hundred 
years ago men were just beginning to 
write music. This old song is~ what 
was known as a “complaint.” It tells 
the story of the death of Charlemagne 
Since that occurred in the year 814, 
this song had probably been sung for 
three hundred years’ before it was 
written down. The “complaints” or 
long story-songs were popular in early 
France. In this way many old stories 
have been passed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Without the story- 
song these early tales would have 
been lost, for they come from the days 
when the art of writing was unknown 
to the common people. 

Another kind of folk song which 
long ago was popular in France was 
the rhyming couplet, with a nonsense 


refrain. There are many of these. 
One which we know is “Duke Malbo- 
rough” with its chorus, ‘Mi-ron-ton, 


It is this tune 
borrowed from France for 
our jolly “We Won't Go Home ’Til 
Morning.” Other such songs have the 
familiar tra-la-la-la refrain. 

We have borrowed other tunes from 
French folk music. The favorite of 
our primary grades, “Pull a Cherry,” 
has been a favorite of French children 
for hundreds of years. They know it 
as “On the Bridge of Avignon.” As 
they sing it they play a follow-the- 
leader game. It is possible that this 
song was “made up” at the time of the 
festival which celebrated the comple- © 
tion of this famous old bridge. 

Did you known that we borrowed 
both the words and the tune for our 
round “Are You Sleeping” from 
France? We just turned their words 
about to make our English syllables 
fit their tune, like this: 


ton ton, Mi-ron-tai-ne.” 
which we 


Fre -re Jacques, Fre-re Jacques, 

Brother John, brother John, 

Are you sleeping? Are you sleeping, 
dor-mez vous? dor-mez vous? 
sleepest thou? sleepest thou? 
Brother John, brother John? 


The song of the Troubadours are 
really a part of the folk lore of France. 
To us in our practical, hurry-around 
way of living, the story of these long 
ago singers is a fairy tale. The set- 
ting for the tale is a gray old castle 
in a beautiful park. The chief charac- 
ters are a fair lady, a gallant singer 
and numberless servants. There is 
sometime a third actor, the husband 
of the fair lady! In the spring, the 
gallant singer, with his band of serv- 
ants sets out from his castle to visit 
all_the castles in the cogntry around. 
There among the lilies and roses and 
nightingales of the castle grounds, his 
servants sing to the fair lady. If she 
is very fair, the gallant singer himself 
takes the lute and sings to her. He 
was known as a Troubadour because 
he made or invented the songs he 
sang. Troubadour comes from a word 
which means invent. All winter long, 
in his own castle, the Troubadour 
worked at making new songs, and 
training his servants to sing them. 
He was not satisfied with the long 
“complaints.” He was not satisfied 
with the nonsense songs. So he in- 
vented new kinds. The short, grace- 
ful lyric-song we like is one of his 
song inventions. His singing was us- 
ually in praise of the fair lady. As 
you may imagine, many a romance 
story has been handed down along 
with the Troubadour songs.—Fannie 
R. Buchanan. 
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The Big Beaver Tribe Report 

The Big Beaver Tribe, Lone Scouts 
of America, of Hillsboro, Kan., hold 
election every six months. Their pres- 
Chief, J. 


sachem, 


ent officers are: Marcus 
Jantzen, LSB-D; 
Hiebert; scribe, Otto A. Epp, LSB-5; 
wampum bearer, Lloyd E. Penner 
LS-2. Members not holding office are: 
Junior Pennner, LS-2; Benny Gossen, 
LS-1; Jacob Funk: Herbert Herbel, 
LS-1; and Henry J. Schmid. Member- 
ship dues are 5 cents at every meeting. 
The tribe meets every other week at 
the home of one of the tribe members. 

Then the biggest undertaking they 
have accomplished was a Scout exhi- 
bition at the County Poultry and Stock 
Show. A separate booth was decorat- 
ed by the tribe with posters and 
Scout mottoes. A board with the dif- 
ferent rope knots as shown in the de- 
grees was shown: also how to splice 
rope as required in the fifth degree. 
Then.a sand table which was to repre- 
sent a pine forest with a trail leading 
thru it made a very pleasing effect. 
The United States flag was hung on 
the rear of the booth with the sign, 
“Big Beaver Tribe, Hillsboro,” under 
it. The Lone Scout pennant’ with 
Scout badges was displayed. On a 
shelf were shown a rock collection, 
degree books, merit badge pamphlets, 
Lone Scout News for free distribution, 
and Lone Scout application blanks for 
interested boys. Several congratula- 
tory comments were heard about the 
booth. 

One of the coming events’ with 
which the tribe will have considera- 
ble activity is putting on the third an- 
nual Kansas State Lone Scout rally 
next spring or early summer. The 
tribe is working out plans for this al- 
ready. 

A few remarks about the individuals 
of the tribe might be of interest to the 
readers. The tribe is composed of high 
school students—three seniors, four 
juniors, and two sophomores. Our last 
member to be admitted, Henry (Brick) 
Schmid, is captain of the high school 
football team. Of the nine members in 
the tribe, seven are on the football 
squad, four on the first team.—J. Mar- 
cus Jantzen, Chief of the Big Beaver 
Tribe, Hillsboro, Kan. 


Clarence 





The Hawkeye Hustlers 


A challence has been issued recently 
to the Missouri Mules for a contrib- 
uting contest of six months’ duration, 
from January 1 to July 1, inclusive. 
The contest. will be governed by the 
following rulese All points won any- 
where shall be eligible in the contest, 
but only points awarded in papers ap- 
pearing between the two specified 
dates shail be counted: that is, points 
won in a December paper appearing 
after January 1 may be counted, but 
points won in a June paper appearing 
after July 1 may not be counted. This 
method will facilitate the tabulation of 
points won each month. All Hawkeye 
Hustlers are hereby requested to send 
me a report of points won each month 
by the fifth of the succeeding month. 
Hence, the January report is due Feb- 
ruary 5. -Start the contributions roll- 
ing, fellows, and let’s beat the Mules! 
Let’s show the rest of Scoutdom we 
can hustle! 

No entries have been received yet 
in the contest announced dast month. 
Remember that any prize from 5 cents 
to $1 is appropriate. The winner of 
this contest will be considered the 
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champion Hawkeye Hustler contribu- 
tor for 1927. 

Here are the latest additions to our 
membership list: 

13. Ronald Miller, South English, 
Iowa. 

14. Gordon Shambaugh, Booneville, 
Iowa. 

Both were recruited by Archibald W. 
Maynard, one of the peppiest fellows 
in our ranks. Are the rest of you 
going to let Archibald cop all the 
honors? 

Let’s celebrate our first anniversary, 
February 10, with fifty members. How 
about it, Scouts? That means each 
member must get three new members. 
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Lone Scout Application Blank 


; I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


stand: 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, = 
with liberty and justice for all. I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 


3 be worthy of the name. Lone Scout.” 


Can we make it? Will we?—Francis 
W..Palmer, LSD-B, Chief, Hawkeye 
Hustlers, Kalona, Iowa. 





January Evening Skies 

With the beginning of 1927 comes a 
period of interesting events for the s- 
tronomer, a total eclipse of the sun vis- 
ible in Great Britain, and the first one 
to be seen there in two centuries, be- 
ing the feature act on the celestial pro- 
gram. Two vears ago, the thickly set- 
tled regions of the northeastern part 
of the United States had their chance 
to see one of these rare phenomena. 


The solar eclipse is caused bx the mo- 
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Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- = 


ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. The 


membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and allthe = 


privileges of the order. 
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Name of organizer. 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 





Address 
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tion of the moon in its orbit, when it 
comes between the earth and the sun. 
When the earth comes between the 
sun and the moon, there is also an 
eclipse, but it is of the moon, and not 
of the sun. That is because the moon 
is illuminated solely by sunkKght, and 
when it passes into the earth’s shadow, 
it appears dark. 

As for the stars visible this month, 
the winter sky is now visible in all its 
glory. To the northeast is seen the 
sig Dipper, which has been below the 
Pole-Star for the last few months, and 
not easily visible. The “Pointers,” the 
familiar pair at the end of the dipper’s 
bowl, which point to the Pole-Star. are 
almost horizontal. But the southern 
sky is probably the most interesting. 
Orion, perhaps the most magnificent 
of all the constellations, is in a prom- 
inent place. This group, which the an- 
cient star maps represented as a war- 
rior with upraised club, defending him- 
self from the bull, nearby Taurus, has 
many interesting features. Betelgeuse, 
which has nearly as many different 
ways of being pronounced as there are 
astronomers to pronounce it, is the 
bright star north of the three that form 
the belt of the warrior, and has the dis- 
tinction of being the first star to have 
its diameter measured by means of the 
interferometer. It is approximattly 
250.000,000 miles. The great size of 
this star can be realized if it is re- 
called that the diameter of the sun is 
only about 864,000 miles. and the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth is only 
about 93,000,000 miles. The interfer- 
ometer was invented by Dr. A. A. 
Michelson, now at the University of 
Chicago, but was applied to stellar 
uses by Francis G. Pease, of the Mt. 
Wilson observatory, using the great 
100-inch telescope of the observatory, 
the largest in the world. : 

Another interesting object in the 
constellation is found in the sword of 
Orion, a curved row of stars that hang 
down from one end of the belt. A keen 
eye can see here a faint, hagy patch of 
light. Thru even a small telescope 
this proves to be a cloud of nebulous 
material, and the spectroscope, which 
analyzes light into a rainbow-like spec- 
trum, and indicates a _ hot, glowing 
body surrounded by a gaseous shell. 
But if a glowing gas is examined, there 
appears a different kind of spectrum, 
consisting of a series of colored bands 
or lines. The nebula in Orion show 
such a spectrum, which indicates that 
it is a cloud of glowing gas, and a 
group of stars at the heart of the neb- 
ula probably excites it to incandes- 
cence. When an electrical discuarge 
is passed thru a tube with a very small 
amount of gas in it, such as helium, 
the gas glows and gives such a spec- 
trum, so it may be that these stars 
give off some sort of electrical dis- 
charge. Some of the gases thus found 
in the nebula are known on earth, but 
one, which gives a green spectrum, 
has never been identified here. It is 
called nebulium; but what its proper- 
ties may prove to be when, and if, 
it is discovered on the earth, can not 
be predicted. However, helium, now 
so useful for filling dirigible airships, 
was first discovered in the sun, during 
an eclipse, and then was later found 
on the earth. 

The planets are not so well placed 
this month as they have heen during 
the fall and early winter, for Mars is 
the only conspicuous one in the eve- 
ning sky. Japiter is seen low jn the 
east after sunset. Saturn will be visi- 
ble just before sunrse, in the eastern 
sky. 
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An Iowa Boy In Denmark 


Hiarvest Time in Jutland Brings Out Cradle and Rake 
By VIGGO JUSTESEN 


HERE are nearly as many Danes 

in America as there are in Den- 
mark and almost everyone here has 
some relative or acquaintance in Amer- 
ica. AS a consequence the native 
Danes have a good opportunity to hear 
of America, but in many cases they 
have a badly twisted conception of it. 
It is not at all uncommon to hear a 
eross exaggeration referred to as an 
“American” here, and at first it rather 
got on my nerves, for I have never 
found the Americans any worse than 
other people when it comes to telling 
stories. But the reason for the na- 
tives’ skepticism is obvious when one 
knows them. To the native here, 
America is America and he expects it 
io be the same over the entire coun- 
try, for he can not imagine the vast 
variety that a country the size of the 
United States can offer. So when he 
hears an American visitor speak of 
America he takes it for granted that 
it is s& over the entire country. 

Taken, then, for instance, that a 
Danish farmer has several American 
visitors during the summer months. 
First comes one from Iowa and says 
that corn is the chief crop; along 
comes one from Dakota and he says 
the chief crop is small grain; another 
comes from Texas and tells of the cot- 
ton yield, and another from Wisconsin 
and speaks of the dairy business, while 
another comes from northern Minne- 
sota and tells of potato crops, and fi- 
nally comes one from California with 
his usual line about the weather and 
prunes. With such a conglomeration, 
what is the poor native to believe but 
that all Americans are a_ bunch of 
liars. Now, wheh I speak of home, I 
am always careful to explain that 
there is a possibility for a difference 
in both- crops and climate, for if I don’t 
the native will make a generalization 
and generalizations are dangerous. 

In order to avoid making the same 
mistake when writing about Denmark, 
I thought it best to take a trip,thru the 
country to make sure, and I have been 
surprised to see the large variety that 
is possible in a country the size of 
Denmark. On the farms, small grain 
is, of course, the same thruout the 
country, and every farmer has his field 
of beets, but the methods-of harvest- 
ing are vastly different. 


Ancient and Modern Ways Used 

If one takes a trip thru Denmark 
during the first week of August he will 
see the rye harvest in full swing and 
he will see all the methods of reaping 
known to mankind, from the scythe 
and cradle that we at home associate 
with Revolutionary times, to the most 
modern binder pulled by a tractor, and 
all methods in between including the 
mower and especially the old-fashioned 
reaper which cuts the grain and lays it 
aside in bunches but does not tie it, 
which we at home associate with the 
period shortly after the Civil war. 

Which of the three methods, scythe, 
reaper or binder, is most used in the 





country I hesitate to say for it -de- | 
pends a great ‘deal on the section of | 


the country. On-he larger farms on 
the islands nearly all have binders, 
but where I am visiting at present in 
the eastern part of the peninsula, Jut- 
land, one sees a large number of the 
old-fashioned reapers, while on the 
smaller farms thruout the country a 
scythe is used a great deal. 

Last Sunday was the first of Au- 
gust and during the afternoon the 
farmer whom I am visiting and I took 
a walk around the fields and looked at 
the grain. The rye was completely 


ripe and I asked him if he wasn’t go- 
ing to begin harvesting the next day. 
He said he thought he could find 
enough to keep him busy around the 
place on the next day, fixing the reap- 
er and so on, and he would rather 
wait until Tuesday because he did not 





like to begin a new project on Mon- 
day. An old tradition here says that 
to begin a new kind of work on Mon- 
day brings bad luck, and tho the farm- 
er isn’t in the least superstitious, he 
thought it just as well not to take 
any unnecessary chances. So he wait- 
ed until Tuesday. 

Before he could begin harvesting 
with the reaper the hired man was 
sent out with a scythe to cut a swath 
around the entire field wide enough so 
the horses and reaper could pass with- 
out, tramping down the grain, for the 
Danish farmer will not drive thru the 
grain. So the preliminary preparation 
for the ten-acre field of rye took until 
noon. After dinner, or rather after 
the after-dinner nap, the farmer 
hitched the team to the reaper and I 
followed him to the field. 

When he had driven a couple of 
rounds I saw a group of people coming 
toward us and I thought it must be a 
surprise party or something, but I 
soon found that they had come to 
work. . There was the village miller, 


ers suggested that I try shocking in- 
stead. 


So I began shocking as I had learned 
to shock at home by setting the 
shocks where it was handiest to get 
at the bundles, for I never did get 
much pleasure from dragging bundles 
all over the field. But I was soon cor- 
rected. Here, I was informed, the 
shocks are set in straight rows in the 
same direction as the reaper gqes, 
which is just the opposite from at 
home. One of the wheel tracks of the 
reaper is used as a marker, for the 
rows must be straight. It looks so 
much better from the road;I was told, 
and what difference does it make if 
one has to carry bundles_ several 
yards, so long as the scenery is kept 
orderly. 

In fields where the binder is used, 
the shocks are set in this same way, 
for no farmers here use a bundle car- 
rier on their binders, and probably 
wouldn’t if they had one. I have an 
idea they think it will make the work 
too easy for thpse in the field. 

During the afternoon the farmer’s 
wife visited us in the field with a big 
basket of lunch and for about a half 
hour we sat around on the bundles 
telling stories and eating sandwiches, 
before again beginning work. When 





six o’clock came the farmer had fin- 

















The neighbors come in 


his wife and grown daughter, the hired 
man and his wife. Here it is quite 
common for the women to work in the 
fields, and during harvest entire fam- 
ilies from the small villages go out 
into the fields to work. 

Each of the group was armed with a 
small rake which was used in gather- 
ing the grain before binding it into 
sheaves. I thought that five grown 
people to help harvest a ten acre lot 
was just about enough, but I kept it 
to myself and merely thought of what 
an American farmer would say if he 





| 
| 


| 


had to have such a crowd around to | 


help for such a small area. But labor 
is relatively cheap here and machinery 
is high priced and the Danish farmer 


evidently knows what he is doing, for | 
he isn’t in the business alone for the | 


pleasure of having company around. 
Work Done With Precision 


The binders worked slowly and care- 
fully raked in the stray wisps of straw 


| so that nothing should go to waste in 


binding the sheaves. The sheaves 
were exceedingly long, for the farmer 
had set the reaper so that it cut close 
to the ground as possible, for here 
straw is one of the chief sources of 
rough feed and every inch available is 
cut. 

I tried my hand at binding by tak- 


ing a long wisp of straw in my right | 


hand and passing it around the bun- 
dle while I held the one end of the 
wisp in the left hand and then giving 
the two ends-a twist, as I saw the 
others do, but for some reason my 
bundles didn’t look like those made by 
the others. They -were either too 
shabby or else came apart and after a. 
few attempts one of the regular bind- 





to help with the harvest. 


ished cutting, and with another half 
hour the binders could have completed 
the job, shocking and all, but when 
quitting time came they quit and it 
took the hired man all the next fore- 


| noon to finish the field. But now the 


rye is in shock and the farmer is har- 
vesting barley. Next comes the oats 
and last the wheat and all must be 
shocked in straight rows, lengthwise 
of the field. 


| 
| 














Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subseriptions—new .or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 























School Teachers, Take Note 


Complaints have been coming to the 
Service Bureau from members telling 
us of the activities of some 
book-agents. These agents specialize 
in making themselves comfortable in 
country school houses about closing 
time and then tell the teacher of a 
wonderful set of books they have. 


These boos, the agents say, are to be 
placed in .ne school for “advertising 
purposes,” and all the teacher has to 
do in order to be one of the favored 
few to have a set, is to sign a receipt. 
Then for the small sum of $6 the teach- 
er will receive some extension pam- 
phlets thruout the year to keep her 
posted .on all affairs. 

The teachers we have heard from 
say they have bit and, much to their 
surprise when the books arrive, they 
discover they signed an order for a set 
of books, that the $6 was a down pay- 
ment and that the balance, generally 
over fifty dollars, is to be paid in 
monthly installments. When they 
kick to the company the officials in- 
form them they know nothing of the 
oral contracts made and that the 
teacher is expected to “kick” in with 
the rest of the cash or be sued. After 
this follow snappy letters from a col- 
lection agency, generally with office in 
the same place as the publisher. Some 
teachers get frightened and pay and 
some get mad. 

Well, teachers, when these slick 
agents try to give you something for 
nothing, watch out what you _ sign. 
Read first and save grief. This adver- 
tising stuff is all bunk. It’s the gag 
to get your name and then unload 
some books on you. Just now Iowa 
seems to be fooled with book agents 
selling medical books and books for 
the children and the agents all have a 
good reason for selling. But our ad- 
vice is to beware of the smooth agent. 
Good books are easily bought and if 
you want them we can help you buy. 
But beware of the fellow who is sell- 
ing a bargain for “advertising.” Re- 
member, never sign a contract for a 


Chicago 





Next week, providing the weather is | 


favorable, we are going to begin “haul- 
ing-in’”’ and maybe thresh a little. If 
they use the same kind of threshing 
outfits as we do at home I expect to 
see the whole town turn out to help 
with the process, for here a lot of man 
power seems necessary for most jobs. 
I have also been told that when all 
the grain is hauled-in, the farmer will, 
according to custom, give a big party 
for all those who have helped in the 
fields during harvest. Since I have 
helped some, I am looking forward to 
it with pleasure. 





McNary-Haugen Debates 


A number of colleges and high 
schools in the middle-west, as well as 
a number of farm groups, are taking 
up the principles of the McNary-Hau- 
gen plan as a debate plan this winter. 
The first step for any debating team 
to take in preparing material on this 
subject is to get a copy of H. C. Wal- 
lace’s “Our Debt and Duty to the 
Farmer.” 

This book can be secured thru our 
book department. The price is $1.75. 
Money order or check for this amount 
should accompany the order. 





stranger and you won’t be hounded by 
auestionable collectors. 





If Creditors’ Protective Bureau 
Write You, Tell Us 


A service Bureau member recently 
received a notice from the Creditors’ 
Protective Bureau at Minneapolis ask- 
ing him to sign a note involving a 
questionable account, and to do so at 
once or be sued. The member was 
worried about the matter and asked 
our advice and we took it up with the 
postal authorities and asked for in- 
formation. 

We are informed that the postal de 
partment has issued a fraud order 
against the Creditors’ Protective. Bu- 
reau and against all folks operating it 
and have tried to stop this gang from 
using the mails to threaten folks and 
scare them into signing outrageous 
notes. Consequently, if you receive 
such notices from any one demanding 
notes in the name of the Creditors’ 
Protective Bureau or its adjustment 
service, advise us and send the corre- 
spondence. We will forward the same 
to the postal department for action. 

The Service Bureau believes honest 
folks want to pay legitimate debts, 
but does not feel that added charges 
for notices, unreasonable interest and 
various other schemes should be added 
just so some one can make a lot of 
money out of collections. 
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CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 
INCREASEDECCE 
| PRODUCTION 

ALMOST /O0 


— like 

- ouble 

the egg pro- 

cutie of 

your hens? 

recent 

test, con- 

ducted by a 

ading ex- 

periment 

station, 

showed that 

when laying hens 

are given calcium 

carbonate, as found 

in Egg-O-Shell, their production 
jumped almost 100%. 


Eggs 10% Mineral 
Hone mecd . Egg-O-Shall | becouse 
10 per cent of the egg is up of 
its most important mineral. Unless 
you provide your hens with this min- 
eral, it must be taken from their bodies, 
resulting in a weakened condition 
and stoppage of egg production. 
Ordinary feeds do not furnish enough 
of the right kind of mineral. Tests 
show that Egg-O-Shell gives hens the 
correct amount of calcium carbonate 
in the most easily assimilated form. 
To get more eggs from your flock, 
start feeding Egg-O-Shell at once. 
At Your Feed Dealers 

Buy the New Egg-O-Shell at your 
dealers and get its benefits in more 
eggs, and better poultry. See your 
dealer or write for folder telling how 
the mineral content of Egg-O-Shell 
almost doubled egg production. 


Federal Gypsum Co, 
Valley Nat. Bk B1.,Des Moines,la. 
THIS ISTHE NEW EGG-O-SHELL 


















Cooperative Shipping 
Organizations! Individual 
Turkey and Poultry Raisers! 3 
Ship holiday turkeys and§ 
all kinds of poultry to the 
largest commission house 
in the great South Water 
Market. We’ll sell your =e 

birds at /op market prices on commission basis, 
Check for payment in full and account of sale 
will go forward to yousame day your shipment 
is received by us. No waiting. You get your 
money right away. 


Ask Your Banker About Us 


Have him look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreets. We 
are largest and one of oldest commission houses in 
Chieago, 63 years experience. 14,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers. Be protected. Ship to us. 


C. H. WEAVER & Co. 


Dept. 40 

South Water Market CHICAGO 
Member National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn { 
a od en Smee y Ley 

































































So Little Bether to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR | 


This fs proved by the “‘Successful” $4 
year record. You want the “Success- 
ful" fer a sure success this year. Sell 
. f more eggs and chickens and help feed 
. we the world. 

4 INCUBATOR 
“SUCCESSFUL”? "sRe3reR 
Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custome 
ers will be served quickly from our Eastern Warehouse, 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain. =3 
Sprouters furnish green food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 
















5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines incubator Ce. | 


81 Second St., Bes Meinea, tewe 





MAKE AUTOMATIC HOG WATERER ONLY 


FOR SUMMER OR WINTER USE 
No coal ofl lamps or heaters needed. Write 
for catalog. BOWER MFG. CO., 13 Ade Street, FOWLER, INDIANA 











THE -POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Flock Mating 

For purposes of improvement in the 
flock, flock mating is not desirable, 
but since the incubator companies and 
baby chick hatcheries have made a big 
demand for eggs that can be bought 
slightly above the market price, it is 
profitable to make flock matings. For 
a time the incubator companies would 
take almost anything in the way of 
eggs, provided the eggs hatched well. 
At that time the baby chick people 
didn’t care whether or not the breed- 
ing stock had disqualtifications. One 
man said to me frankly: “I figure that 
I rarely get return orders anyway. If 
I can catch the people better with a 
cheap chick that may have some dis- 
qualifications, than a high-priced chick, 
I should worry.” 

This is changed now. The incubator 
companies and the baby chick hatch- 
eries that buy eggs for hatching re- 
quire that the eggs come from flocks 
that are purebred, tho they may not 
be prize-winners. The buyer of eggs 
for hatching would not be interested 
in a flock that lacked uniformity. 
When there is competition for his trade 
he choses the flock that makes the 
best appearance from the standpoint 
of looks, size and health. To secure 
this uniformity, it is best to use male 
birds that are full brothers. I have 
found that it pays to select a two-year- 
old hen of as nearly as possible stan- 
dard quality, and mate her with the 
best male as a breeder of cockerels. 
Stock breeding of any kind is more or 
less of a gamble, but one lessens the 
gamble by having an aim in breeding 
and following an ideal in type. A shift- 
ing ideal is of no value; choose the 
type and stick to it. 

This is mating time; the time for 
choosing factors which we want in- 
herited. Farmers should put into their 
poultry mating the knowledge and ex- 
perience which they have gained from 
other branches of livestock.—H. W. A. 





Will 6-Volt Generator Furnish 
Poultry Lights? 
A South Dakota 
writes: 


correspondent 


“I am figuring on putting lights in 
my poultry house, intending to use a 
generator from an old car and run it 
with a one-half H. P. washing machine 
gas engine. Will it be better to buy a 
6-volt storage battery, or will it work 
just as well from the generator? If I 
get a battery I would not need to go 


out to start the engine in the morn- 
ings. The size of the house is 16x24 
feet. What size bulbs should I use? 


Do you think this plan would be prac: | 


ticable?”’ 

We doubt very much whether such a 
plan as our correspondent has outlined 
would be practicable. Those who have 
done experimental poultry 
house lighting have emphasized the 
facts that unless plenty of light is sup- 


work on 


plied and the proper shades used to | 


throw enough light on the floor so the 


fowls can see to scratch and feed prop- | 


erly that they will quit trving and 
climb back on their roosts and that in- 
sufficient lighting will be worse than 
none at all. The usual recommenda- 
tion is a 40-watt light every eight feet 
down the middle of the poultry house, 
which in this case would call fer at 
least two 40-watt lights or their equiv- 
alent. This would load the small 
6-volt generator about to the limit. 
Another drawback would be the 
trouble of carrying 6-volt current to 
supply 80 watts more than a few feet. 
Unless very large copper cables were 
used, say one-fourth inch in diameter 
or nearly so, it would be necessary to 


have the engine and generator in the 
poultry house or right beside it. 

We belicve it is not wise to take 
chances with such a small and low 
voltage outfit, and that until the poul- 
try grower has available either 110- 
volt or 32-volt current, he had better 
not undertake the use of electric pow- 
er, but should confine any attempts at 
lengthening the poultry day to the use 
of gasoline lamps or lanterns used in 
the evening. We should be glad to 


have the experience of any readers 
who have successfully used six-volt 


current for poultry house lighting. 





Efficient Poultry Keeping 
Efficient poultry keeping is as has 
been said of efficient farming, “The 
fitting of production to the needs of 
There is no need of en- 


” 


the market. 


larging the flock unless the market 
demand is increasingly large. In Ari- 
zona, some of the poultry farmers 


thought there was no need of enlarg- 
ing their flocks because the market was 
being supplied from California, but 
once they did increase their flocks, and 
had eggs nearby to sell, they found 
that the market would buy Arizona 
eggs as quickly as California eggs. 
Poultrymen have fared better during 
the recent lean years than other 
branches of farming because of the 
recognition of the value of eggs in the 
diet, and the impossibility of finding 
a substitute for fresh eggs. 

Efficient poultry keeping calls for 
enough absolutely fresh eggs to supply 
the market. The market calls for eggs; 
if cold storage eggs are needed to sup- 
ply the demand, the public will get ac- 
customed to the taste of eggs from 
cold storage, and won't be willing to 
pay the price of fresh eggs. Constant 
use of fresh eggs gives the consumer 
a discriminating taste which distin- 
guishes the superior flavor of fresh 
eggs. No one likes variation: “I would 
rather eat cold storage eggs all my 
life than cold storage eggs half the 
time and fresh eggs the other half.” a 
gentleman who likes eggs said in argu- 
ing the need of a regular supply of 
fresh eggs to create a market for fresh 
eges. 

It is a thrifty plan to know your 
market and try to supply its demands. 





Competitive Prices 


Three years ago a group of poultry- 
men near a city supplied only a part 


of the eggs required for that city’s 
-trade. The result was that the mer- 
chants who sold eggs didn’t care 
whether they bought from local hen- 
neries or not. If they had to send 
away for part of their eggs. they 
might as well send away for all of 


their eggs. Sometimes a farmer would 





take a case of choice No. 1 eggs to a 
grocer, and leave them at the price 
of culls because the grocer was sup- 
plied. Some of the farmers sold to 
customers who drove out. from town 
because they wanted the fresh nearby 
eggs. Others said it took too much 
time to bother with this trade; they 
took too few at the expense of trou- 
blesome interruptions of the day. 
Then the poultrymen got together; 
they came to an understanding of the 
disadvantage of an indifferent market, 
and the advantage of their association 
supplying the demands of the city, 
with the result that an organization 
was formed, including 86 per cent of 
the egg producers of the county. The 
retails merchant was assured of a con- 
stant supply of eggs properly candled 
and graded at a price based on natural 
competition, and the consuming public 
is getting a more uniform product of 
better quality. ' 





Cackle Will Announce State 
Record Tomorrow 

“Cackle will announce state record 
tomorrow.” The final days of a state 
laying contest were closing. If ‘a cer- 
tain Rhode Island Red laid the next 
day, she would break the state record. 
‘To a reporter’s inquiry as to what the 
chances were, the director of the egg 
laying contest said confidently: “Her 
cackle will announce the state record 
tomorrow.” 

This so entertained the reporter that 
he gave the prediction a two-column 
headline, and thus aroused the interest 
of the public. The element of uncer- 
tainty had entered a performance in 
which the public had previously shown 
little interest. Once they were told 
that on the event of a certain hen 
laying an egg next hung the state rec- 
ord in egg production, that hen was 
exalted to front page prominence. 
There were some wagers on the event. 

“Did she or didn’t she lay?” The 
answer to this question was eagerly 
sought in the evening paper. 

“She did lay.” She went over the 
top as the director had predicted. “Of 
course she would lay.” the director 
said. “Hens lay in cycles: this partic- 
ular hen was due for another egg be- 
fore her cycle was completed. Some 
hens lay as many as twenty eggs be- 
fore they rest a day, but the ordinary 
scheme of labor is to lay two or three 
eggs, rest a day and lay two or three 
more. Long trap nesting has also 
taught us that a good hen can be ex- 
pected to lay an egg the day following 
an early morning session on the nest.” 

The moral of which is if you are 
going to enter hens in an egg laying 
contest, know their cycle. 





Keep a supply of granulated char- 
coal where the turkeys have easy ac- 
cess to it. After a rainy day, it is 
weil to freshen the charcoal by heat- 
ing in the oven. Like crackers, char- 
coal absorbs moisture. 
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CHEAPER THAN YOU CAN BUY THE LUMBER 


ARMERS everywhere seleet the KOZY Idea} 

movable house for profitable hog raising. Stops 
pig losses—disease. Extra profits. Easier—less 
worry and work. Best built. Lowest cost. Big, 
roomy and strong. Finest materials. Expert design 
and workmanship. Snug,tight and warm. Wind 
and draft proof. Perfect ventilation. Abundance 
of sunshine. Four pens—just the right size for a port- 
able house. Lowest possible price—less than you 
would pay for the lumber. Send today for catalog. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 74 Exira, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Preventing Horns by Using 
Caustic 

Horns on cattle are responsible for 
many injuries to other members of the 
herd as well as to caretakers. For this 
reasen it is usually desirable to re- 
move the horns on all animals, except 
those that may be used for show herds. 

The best time to dehorn animals is 
when they are young. At this time the 
growth. of horns can be prevented by 
the application of caustic soda or pot- 
ash to the horn buttons. Preventing 
the horns from forming causes the poll 
of the animal tc become rounded and 
eliminates any danger of infection 
which comes from dehorning. 

The treatment with caustic should 
be done before the calf is a week old. 
Care should be taken in handling and 
applying the caustic. The stick should 
be wrapped in paper so that it will not 
hurt the hands. The hair around the 
horn buttons should be clipped and 
the area washed with soap and water 
and then wiped perfectly dry. The end 
of the stick of caustic should then be 
slightly moistened and rubbed on the 
horn buttons, first on one and then on 
the other. Do this two or three times 
allowing the caustic to dry between 
times. Care should be taken that 
there is not too much moisture on the 
caustic as any of the material which 
gets on the surrounding~skin_ will 
cause considerable pain to the calf. 
Calves should be protected from any 
rain or exposure for several days as 
the water wauld cause the caustic to 
run down over the surrounding hair 
and cause trouble. 





Purebred Herd Founded at 
Small Cost 


The New York experiment station 
has demonstrated that a purebred herd 
of dairy cattle can be produced and 
maintained at a cost that is well with- 
in the reach of most dairymen. With- 
out making an effort to secure high 
production records many dairymen 
could follow a similar plan and greatly 
improve the average production of 
their herds. 

The station began with two pure- 
bred Jersey cows as foundation stock. 





3ull calves were purchased from pure- | 


bred herds and upon reaching maturity 
they were used on the herd. A total 
of seven bulls have been purchased at 
an average price of $166.66. Each of 
the bulls was used several years so 
that the yearly cost for bulls amount- 
ed to $31.82 plus the cost of feed and 
care, which was the same as if scrub 
buils had been used. This class of 
bulls and foundation stock has pro- 
duced heifers that have averaged 350 
pounds of butterfat yearly when ma- 
tured. 
production of average cows. 
while of good breeding, did not rep- 
resent the best that money could buy. 
From the cost basis there is little ex- 
cuse for the “scrub bull.” 


Cottonseed Meal Offers 
Cheap Protein 





Dairymen will 
larger use of cottonseed meal this year 


than during recent years as the heavy | 


production of cotton this year has 
caused the product to sell at a lower 
price than usual. Cottonseed meal has 
a somewhat higher percentage of pro- 
tein than linseed meal. Some dairy- 
men have used this product heavily 
during past year but more people have 
preferred to use linseed meal if the 
two feeds are closely comparable in 
price. 

In feeding cottonseed meal, best _re- 
sults are obtained when it is used in 
connection with a succulent feed such 


. 


probably make a | 


| 


| the red biting louse. 





as silage. Cottonseed meal tends to 
constipate cattle when it is fed in 
large amounts, unless silage or some 
other laxative feed is used in connec: 
tion with it. Mixing half cottonseed 
meal and half Ilnseed meal will elim- 
inate trouble from this standpoint as 
linseed meal is’ laxative in character. 


Wheat bran is also laxative and can | 


be used in the ration for similar rea- 
sons, as well-as a source Of protein. 
Where silage and alfalfa or some 
other legume hay is fed to the cows 
a grain ration consisting of two parts 
ef corn and cob meal, one part of 
ground oats and one part of cotton- 
seed meal will give zood results. When 
silage is lacking, equal parts of linseed 
meal and cottonseed meal should be 





used or the laxative quality provided | 


by feeding-bran. 


grain ration should be increased to 
approximately one-third of the ration. 





Look Out for Barn Odors 


Milk or cream which 


If legume hay is not | 
available the high protein feeds in the | 


is stored in | 


barns or other buildings to prevent | 
freezing are often contaminated with | 


odors, with the result that the owner 
loses money on account of 
grades. Care must be taken in select- 
ing a place to store milk and cream. 
It is practically impossible to get a cor- 
rect, sample of frozen milk or cream 
so that there is apt to be an extreme 
variation in test as well as in quality. 

Cream which has been frozen pro- 
duces a mealy butter. This is on ac- 
count of the butterfat separating out 
from the rest of the cream when the 
product freezes. Milk which is frozen 
will show some precipitation of casein 
as well as separation of fat globules. 
Both of these factors, as well as the 
matter of testing, makes it important 
that milk or cream products be kept 
from freezing. 

A good milk house is undoubtedly 
the best place to keep dairy products 
either in the winter or summer. Cool- 
ing tanks in such houses will keep the 
product in good shape in summer and 
this equipment will be found useful in 
cooling the product in winter. If run- 
ning water is provided this will be a 
good means of cooling the product 
quickly as cold air will not cool milk 
as rapidly as cold water. Running wa- 
ter will also keep the product from 
freezing. In houses of this kind there 
will be little danger of the product be- 
ing spoiled by absorbing odors that 
will injure the quality. 





Lice Bother Cattle Most in 
Winter 


Calves suffer most from lice during 


| cold weather and the unthrifty animals 
This is more than double the | . 


The bulls, | 


seem to be the ones that are most se- 
riously affected. There are three 
kinds of lice that affect cattle. Two 
are of the sucking type commonly 
known as blue lice and the other is 
The itching sen- 
sation causes the calves or older ani- 
mals to rub against posts and walls of 
the pens. Often the skin becomes 
mangy in appearance. 


Dipping the animals in a cresol or | 


lower | 








nicotin dip is the best method of erad- | 


icating lice but it is impracticable on 
most farms. 
be applied in a spray. 
can be made by dissolving one-half 
pound of hard soap in one gallon of 
boiling soft water As soon as the soap 
is dissolved, add two gallons of kero- 


Kerosene emulsion may | 
: | 
The emulsion 


sene, mix by pumping with a spray | 


pump or by other means until a thick, 
creamy emulsion is formed. When us- 
ing add -one part of this mixture to 
nineteen parts of water. 

The application of raw linseed oil 
at the points affected is also advised. 
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The easy milker is usually the 
profitable milker. Much of the 
holding back of milk is due to 
lack of care of the udder and 
teats. It pays to go after the 
extra quarts by giving constant 
care to even the “little” hurts 
that make the cow nervous and 
restless. 

Bag Balm has a permanent 
place in thousands of cow barns, 
because it keeps the delicate 
udder and teat tissues free from 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Inflamma- 
tion, cuts, bruises, chaps, cracked 
teats, ete. All 
sores or conges- 
tion are quickly 
eliminated by this 
great penetrat- 
ing, healing oint- 
ment. Most 
troubles are 
healed by Bag 
Balm between 


Healthy Teats and Udder 
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milkings—it acts like magic. 

Bag Balm is clean and 
pleasanttouse. Nothing in 
it to taint the milk; it penetrates 
at once to the injured part 
and restores the tissues to nor- 
mal. A wonderful healer for any 
sort of skin trouble or animal 
sore—hundreds of uses on the 
farm. 

Big 10-ounce can, only 60¢ 
at feed dealers, general stores 
and druggists. If your dealer 
is not supplied, order from us. 
Ask - free booklet, “Dairy 
Wrinkles.” 

Make a note 
now to put Bag 
Balm on the job 
of keeping your 
cows milking 
easily and liber- 
ally. It pays its 
cost every day in 
theaveragedairy. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 

















MATTHEW’S MANUFACTURING CO.,526 4th Ave., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Start the New Year right and send for a 
circular of the wonderful Matthew’s One- 
Man Stretcher and One-Minute Clamp. 
The price is 312.50, but for the first 100 that 
sends for the circular can buy one for $6.9. 

This is to introduce Stretcher and Clamp. 
A postal card will bring it. The circular 
is free. 











the W-W "22" FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER- 
WITH THE HAMMERS 
Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 


ete.) separately or together, any fine- 
ness. No extra attachments, Trouble 











loose working parts. 
Own Mixed Feed. Grinds oats, etc., 
for vic. slop. Four sizes; we or or 
Timken bearings 
quconnatal service. Write for older 
and ground feed sam 


7 THE w- = FEED queen co. 
Wichita, 


tieeributed by by 


tT. G. Northwall Co., Omaba, Nebraska 











atl You have the hides. COWNIE, the old 
reliable tanner, a 

en date '. convert these — —— 

In a way you —— for for yourself t 4. = wie "and 
profits that At a hides. 


FREE SAMPLES ¢2; oer rue te" 




















THE BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAME 


Bullt in seven styles, incinding 
front end Fordson, 10-20 and 15-2 
| McCormick Deering. These saw 

frames have aroused great inter- 
estamong farmers. Our Rell- 
ing Table makes them the eas- 
fest operated, Absolutely ror- 
proof—o utlast several word 
compare with others. S 
where we have mo dealer. Write todar. 


BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hillsboro, Kansas 


Fordson Tractor Starter 


Will start the Fordson tractor in zero weather. 
{Also Fordson patrol! grader). No loss of time. It 
has no equal. Guarantee satisfaction or money 


back. Only $15.00. Booklet free. 
JOHNSON BROS. CO., Shenandoah, lowa 














SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Watltaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


—_ 
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State Grange Endorses In- 
come Tax 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Iowa State Grange was held at 
Manchester, lowa, December 16. Since 
the Grange officers are elected on the 
odd numbered years for a two-year 
term, no election was ‘due at this con- 
vention and the present officers, Ralph 
W. Smith, state master, of Newton; E. 
C. Turner, overseer, of Turner; Mrs. 
Mary E. Lawson, secretary, of Oak- 
land, and Austin Mead, treasurer, of 
Manchester, carry over another year. 

The resolutions adopted covered a 
large number of matters of farm inter- 
est. Especially noteworthy was the 
recommendation that state income tax 
on net incomes of $5,000 and up be 
substituted for the present millage 
taxes on property for state purposes. 
A law guaranteeing the deposits of 
public and private funds in the banks 
was also urged. The $100,000,000 bond 
issue for roads was opposed. 

In other matters affected by state 
legislation, the Grange endorsed the 
Torrens system of land _ transfers, 
asked for the enactment of a state law 
compelling all owners of motor vehi- 
cles to deposit bonds or carry liability 
insurance so that the public might be 
protected and paid for damages and in- 
juries resulting from motor accidents. 

In the national field, the Iowa 
Grange supported the action of the 
National Grange in endorsing the ex- 
port debenture plan, asked for further 
efforts to stop the spread of the Euro- 
pean corn borer, and especially de- 
manded a rigid quarantine on the sec- 
tion already infested. It also urged 
that reclamation pfojects be delayed 
until plans for marketing surplus farm 
products are completed and the do- 
mestic demand for farm products be- 
comes such that reclamation again 
seems necessary. The early develop- 
ment in land waterways was requested 
and the truth-in-fabrics bill endorsed. 
The child labor amendment in its pres- 
ent form was condemned, but the 
Grange reaffirmed its interest in all 
genuine child welfare work. The work 
of the Iowa state secretary of agricul- 
ture was endorsed. A special resolu- 
tion also endorsed the plan of co-oper- 
ative agencies. 

The annual meeting at. Manchester 
was one of the best conventions ever 
held in Iowa, according to State Mas- 
ter Ralph W. Smith. There was a 
good attendance at all meetings, con- 
sidering the severely cold weather and 
the dangerous roads. 





Better Feeding to Fight 
Hog Flu : 
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(Continued from page 6) 
tankage nearly four months. When I 
saw them they had been sick two | 
months with “flu.” Some had died and 
poor gains had been made by the rest. 

Over a partition the gilts lived and 
slept. They had a little touch of “flu” 
early in December. After that they 
were free of the disease. The fall pigs, 
moved into the big house Thanksgiv- 
ing week, had not even had a touch of 
“flu.” Clearly the difference wasn’t 
a result of housing. The house was 
not ideal by any means, but some had 
“flu” and some didn’t. It was &ppar- 
ently a question of resistance due to 
ration. The gilts had been-sortéd out 
October 20, and received only ajlittle 
corn after that. Oats and a pfotein' 
supplement of linseed meal and ‘tank-. 
age, half and half, were fed. Alfalfa 
hay was fed in racks. 

The fall pigs that escaped “flu” en- 
tirely received a mixture of equal parts 
by weight of finely ground oats, lin- 
seed meal, tankage and alfalfa meal. 
In addition they picked over the man- 
ure from the dairy herd. Silage and 
alfalfa were used in the ration of the 
cows. Variety, bulk, laxative quality 


and some green feed substitute like al- 

falfa: all these have a place in a ra 

tion that will reduce “flu” losses. 
When I visited Kossuth county in 








November, George Godfrey told me 
how “hammer type” mills were improv- 
ing hog rations. The amount of oats 
being ground at custom mills like the 
one at Algona is very large. Godfrey 
and others told of the better frame and 
vigor and rustling qualities found in 
droves where oats were fed liberally. 
Did it affect their resistance to “flu’’? 
was my question. A “flu” epidemic 
was at its height at the time. I did not 
hear of a severe attack where ground 
oats or barley had been fed liberally 
all season. Of the several. with whom 
I discussed the matter, all told of some 
who had fed corn liberally all season, 
and no other grain, and were having 
“flu” in a very severe form. 


The scant pastures over much of the 
state this past year made a lot of ra- 
tions peor. A lot of rations were more 
corn or corn and tankage than the op- 
erator planned. I believe this has been 
a factor in making hogs less resistant 
to “flu’’ in 1926. 

Proper rations will not remove the 
problem of making our hog houses fit 
places for hogs to live. Proper hous- 
ing is very important. The cost of a 
house often has nothing to do with 
whether it is a fit place for hogs. Some 
of the most expensive are the worst 
pneumonia breeders because they are 
the worst ventilated. 

But feeding is important. Just how 
important most of us don’t realize. 











Furthermore, the sooner the pelt is on 
the board the sooner will that pelt be 
ready for the market. But, the big 
reason the real trapper has for the 
quick removal of the pelt is that the 
quicker the pelt is removed the better 
the fur will be. I never let the ani- 
mal remain in the water long enough 
to freeze and thaw. That is sure to 
greatly deteriorate the value of the 
fur. If the animal should freeze then 
the pelt is somewhat preserved, but 
when allowed to thaw that is where 
the real damage comes in. 

Then I always take the most of 
pains in the skinning and fleshing pro- 
cess. This I have always found to be 
of much importance. In skinning an 
animal I always remove the tail bones 
and carefully scrape the pelt so as to 
remove all surplus fat. If the tail 
bones are not removed the hair is sure 
to slip and a pelt with siipping hair 
is of little value. And surplus fat al- 
lowed to remain on the pelt is sure to 
start the pelt to taint. All of this 
should be carefully removed to’ give 
the pelt its real value. Just as soon 
as the furs are dry enough to stand 
shipment I let them’go if within easy 
reach of a good market; otherwise I 
hold on to them until I am able to dis- 
pose of them satisfactorily. ~ 

I have seen quite a bit of stretching 
and have learned that furs are best 
when not stretched so large. Now, al- 
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COMBINE HANDLES WHEAT AND SOYBEANS 


The machine above was operated in central Illinois last year. 
owners harvested some wheat with it and beside harvesting 155 acres of 
their own soybeans, did considerable custom work in soybeans for neigh- 
The combine has proved its value in the soybean belt. 





The 








Even those who think it important, 
know little about the relation of feed- 
ing to disease. But by gathering to- 
gether the varied experience of enough 
hog raisers, we ought to be able to 
turn more light on the subject.—J. W. 





Avoid Tainted Furs in Shipment 


The loss of tainted furs in shipment ) 
amounts to quite a sum in a year. 
Much of this loss can be turned into 
real cash. 

I have very little trouble in properly 
curing up furs. I do not trap early— 
that is, before fur is thick and well col- 
ored—therefore get a very little warm 
weather, which is the one difficulty 
that makes proper curing uncertain. 
However. even if one does strike a bit 
of warm weather, there is no excuse 
for his furs tainting. I have worked 
the warm snaps of late winter and 
early spring and find that with a little 
eare fur is not very hard to properly 
cure. 

I always skin my catch just as soon 
as possible after removing it from the 
trap. By so doing the fur is in the 
best of shape; will stretch to the prop- 
er size and shape without the danger 
of being overstretched or torn; the 
color is best and the fur undamaged 
by age and the possibility of the root 





hair or fur being weakened is unlikely. 


ways stretch your furs good and tight 
but never pull so as to thin out the 
fur. That’s the big danger in stretch- 
ing, the evil of overstretching. Avoid 
this and your pelts should go on the 
market in firstclass shape and there 
demand the very best prices.—Clayton 
G. Gates. 





Dairy Ration 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What should we buy in addition to 
our home-grown feeds to feed our dairy 


cows? We have no clover or alfalfa 
hay but plenty of corn fodder. Good 
alfalfa hay will cost $25 a ton. Cot- 


tonseed meal costs $32 a ton and lin- 
seed meal $3 a hundred. Bran is $27 
a ton. I am now feeding in connection 
with the corn fodder an average daily 
ration of about five pounds of bran 
and two pounds of a mixture of two 
parts cottonseed meal and one part lin- 
seed meal. I have been told that cot- 
tonseed meal fed heavily to cows for 
ninety days would cause them to go 
blind.” 

It probably will pay our correspond- 
ent to feed just a little less bran and 
to buy enough alfalfa hay so that he 
can feed about five pounds per cow 
daily. With the roughage ration com- 
posed chiefly of corn fodder but with 
a little alfalfa hay we would suggest 
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a grain mixture of about two parts 
ground corn, two parts ground oats, 
two parts bran, one part cottonseed 
meal and one part linseed meal. 

- When cottonseed meal is fed in large 
quantities to dairy cows it may occa- 
sionally cause udder trouble or even 
blindness. When fed in amounts of 
only one or two pounds per head daily 
however, we would not anticipate any 
trouble of this sort. At present prices 


cottonseed meal is one of the cheapest 


sources of protein. 

We do not know what price our cor- 
respondent would have to pay for glu- 
ten feed but it might pay him to con- 
sider feeding one pound of gluten feed 
in the mixture above suggested. 





Value of Alfalfa Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When linseed oil meal is $52 a ton 
what can I afford to pay for alfalfa 
hay to balance ground ear corn and 
Silage for yearling steers?” 

With linseed oil meal at $52 a ton it 
is probable that our correspondent 
can afford to pay as high at $25 a ton 
for enough alfalfa hay so that he can 
feed two or three pounds per steer 
daily. If he buys enough additional 
so that he can feed five pounds per 
steer daily it is probably that the tons 
purchased in addition to the first lot 
will not be worth more than $20 a ton 
to him. If he purchases still more so 
that he can feed quite liberally of the 
hay, chances are that the additional 
quantity will not be worth much more 
than $15_a ton. It pays big to feed 
a small quantity of alfalfa or clover 
hay in the ration in addition to silage, 
but when increased quantities are fed 
the value of the last addition is not 
nearly as great. 





Three Thieves Caught in : 
Snowdrif 


LeeLee EP n 
(Continued from page 6) 
three thieves were ready to. plead 


guilty they were brought into court 
and each on admission of his guilt re- 


ceived a two-year sentence at Ana- 
mosa. 
As part of the geese had _ been 


stolen from the Lincoln farm and Mr. 
Lincoln is a member of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau, Kraft received 
a reward of $50 as offered for the cap- 
ture of the thieves. But that was only 
part of it. 3ecause there had been 
such a large number of poultry thefts 
in Fayette county this fall, the farm- 
ers organized a protective association 
of their own and Lincoln was also a 
member of that. So the directors of 
that association met and decided their 
reward of $500 was due to Kraft and 
promptly paid him. 

“Kraft certainly displayed real nerve 
and clever head work.” County Agent 
B. W. Lodwick said in commenting on 
the case. “He went after the thieves 
single-handed and has done a lot to- 
ward ridding this county of poultry 
thieves.” 

“Mrs. Lincoln also,’ according to 
Lodwick, “acted well. As soon as she 
discovered her loss she notified us and 
we were able to get the sheriff work- 
ing on the case early. Because the 
sheriff knew about the theft early he 
was-able to notify all poultry dealers 
in the territory and the thieves would 
have had hard work selling the geese 
if they had succeeded in getting thru 
the snowbank.” 

Kraft was tickled when told by a 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative that 
he would receive a reward. 

“That’s great protection you are giv- 
ing thru that reward proposition. We 
farmers appreciate it. Of course, I got 
a lot of money out of this capture, but 
I’m no piker. 
ing me is going to furnish us farmers 
with a lot of fun. I’m going to give 
an oyster supper and all my friefids 
are going to get in on it.” 

We know what. they are going to 
talk about—but the three thieves 
won’t be there to listen. 


That check you are giv- . 
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The Piano Leg Complex 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 














SYNOPSIS—If Rupert Brown hadn’t 
been the sort of kid who would rather 
play the piano than play ball, we would 
probably never have run into any excite- 
ment that winter. In a way, it was our 
good luck that his Aunt Addie decided to 
send the old piano down to him frem Bos-- 
ton, so he could take lessons. Queerly 
enough, that started the fireworks. 
Things began to happen as soon as the 
piano hit town. The deacon’s celluloid 
collar began to sizzle a little when he 
found that one of the piano legs was 
damaged. The legs were wrapped up sep- 
arately, and one of them had been hacked 
as tho someone had tried to split it open. 
Naturally, the deacon wanted as much as 
the piano was worth, or perhaps a little 
more, in damages. 

The argument might have gone on all 
night at the station, if a stranger on the 
platform had not stepped up and intro- 
duced himself as assistant claim agent 
for the road. He explained that the car 
had been broken open in Boston, that 
he had been sent down to find out the de- 
tails on the case and take the damaged 
leg back with him. To prove he meant 
business, he gave the deacon fifty dollars 
on account and promised to pay another 
fifty if he didn’t send back a new leg just 
as good as the old one. 

It wasn’t until several days later that 
we smelled anything fishy about this fel- 
low. The next Tuesday the deacon got a 
letter from the railroad company, saying 
that a package addressed to him had been 
found in one of their coaches, and would 
be sent to him if he would pay the ex- 
press. When it came, it was a piano leg. 
At first, the deacon thought it was a new 
one, but when he unwrapped the three he 
had, he found that the damaged one was 
with the others. Evidently the claim 
agent had picked up the wrong one. More 
than that, the railroad wrote that they 
had never sent any agent down to our 
town. It looked queer, but we figured it 
was all for the best. The deacon had 
fifty dollars that he wouldn’t have had 
otherwise, and Bill had a new mystery to 
solve. 

For a while the mystery didn’t bother 
us as much as Pete La France’s puppies. 
He had a fine lot of collies, and Bill and 
I wanted one the worst way. We would 
have swapped our heads for a little brown 
geezer with a white ruff, but Pete wanted 
something more valuable, ten dollars, 
Pete’s wife had an old piano like the one 
at Deacon Brown’s. This gave Bill the 
start of an idea. He went to the deacon 
and offered to get him a good piano leg 
for the damaged one, plus twenty-five 
dollars. Then he went to Pete and told 
him that the damaged leg would be just 
as good as the other, once on his piano, 
that his wife would never notice it, and 
that twenty-five dollars was too much to 
spend on a woman’s feelings, anyhow. We 
were to get the brown puppy as our share 
in the deal. 

It was the evening we took the puppy 
home that we heard about the diamond 
necklace. Rupert’s Aunt Addie must have 
figured that sending the piano away 
meant bad luck for her; the necklace and 
her maid disappeared at the same time. 
We wished she had come to our town, so 
we could have done a little detective 
work. Instead, the only thing that hap- 
pened was the arrival of-the new music 
teacher. Something was queer about 
that, too. Mel Tobin, the constable, had 
been ordered to watch out for a crim- 
inal, a woman, coming on that train that 
evening. He was ready to put the hand- 
cuffs on the only girl who got off the 
train, when Jim Bell spoke up and said 
she was his cousin. But when we tagged 
them as they went up to Betsy Taber’s 
house, we heard Jim say to her, “By the 
way, what is your name?” 

She said it was Mae Dirkin, which was 
the same as admitting they had never 
seen each other before. We felt sorry for 
Jim. He was a nice fellow, and here he 
was hooked by a female crook. Miss Dir- 
kin was good-looking—I'll say that for 
her—and she acted straight enough from 
the time she hit town until that day in 
the Browns’ parlor. She was left alone 
there for a minute, and when I happened 
to peek in, she was down on her knees on 
the floor examining the piano legs. 

She was scared away that time but a 
few days later she kidded Cash into help- 
ing her look the piano legs over. She 
claimed that unless the legs were put on 
right, it spoiled the tone of the piano. 
That fooled Cash, but it didn’t fool Bill or 
me. We knew she had something to do 
with that fake, claim agent, and that her 
pretending to be a music teacher was 
nothing but bluff. 


CHAPTER Vill 
‘ HE plot thickens,” Bill said, when 
} i we went out to fill the woodbox 
after supper. 

‘It has jellied as far as I am con- 
cerned,” I told him. “I can’t see thru 
it. If there is some crooked work to this 
piano leg business, why did Miss Dirkin 
want Cash around?” 

“She couldn't get into the house with- 
out him.” 

‘Why didn’t she wait until the Browns 
got back?” 

“Well, Cash is such an easy-going old 
boy she thought he wouldn’t notice any- 
thing.’ 

“Suffering cats! What is there to no- 
tice about one piano leg or two piano 
legs or three piano legs or four piano 
legs? That’s what I want to know.” 

“I haven’t quite figured it out,” Bill 
answered in that wise way of his. 








“No; I guess you haven’t. Scotty knows 
as much about it as you do.” 

“I wish he was a bloodhound.” 

“I wish he was a pointer,’ I said. “I 
want a few things pointed out to me.” 

“Well,” Bill looked huffed, “I’m work- 
ing on the case.” 

““Applesauce!”’ 

There is no use pretending that either 
of us worked on the case. We just loafed 
around waiting for something to happen, 
and day after day it didn’t. We went 
to school and coasted and skated and 
fooled with the pup and ate three or four 
meals a day and watched Miss Dirkin 
What we could. I don’t mean that we 
tagged her around and spied on her, but 
when we met her on the street we sized 
her up and every time it seemed she 
was paler and more worried-looking. Per- 
haps it was our imagination, for no one 
else mentioned it. She was busy, too, 
for Cousin Jim was beauing her around 
every spare minute and she had quite 
a number of music scholars. 

At last Julie La France was taking les- 
sons, for Pete had handed over the fifty 
Collars to her. She was as happy as a 
roouse in a cheese factory, but Pete 
wasn’t. He was just learning what dev- 
iltry there is in a piano. 

“Not going to work, are you?” Cash 
asked him one morning, when he was 
passing the house with an axe on his 
shoulder. 

“You bet.” He stopped. 

“You'll be sick changing your habits 
at your age, Pete.” 

“Ba gosh!” We drew” back, for a 
Frenchman with an axe in his hands is 
dangerous when he begins to talk. ‘“Eef 
I stay home my nerve bust.” 

“More trouble with your wife?” 

“Yah.” Pete began to swing the axe. 
*T lak music and tell Julie for to learn to 
play. What you tink he do? Two, t’ree 
hours a day she set on de piano an’ play 
one-two-tree-four, one-two-tree-four lak 
one parrot poll. ‘Julie,’ I say, ‘what dat 
noise?’ ‘My lesson,’ she say. ‘You pay 
m.offey to be teach dat?’ IT ask. ‘Sure,’ he 
say, .‘dis ees where I begin.’ ‘Dat all 
right,’ I say, ‘but why don’t you end up 
stop?’ ‘Pete, you old fool,’ she say, ‘how 
I be educate eef I don’t begin on de bot- 
tom an’ learn up?’ ‘But you ain’t learn 
up,’ I say. ‘For tree day you ain’t play 
something diffrent. One-two-tree-four, 
one-two-tree-four, ba gosh, I go crazee.’ 
‘Eet tak brain to go crazee,’ he say, 
‘don’ worry.’ Dat what my Julie say!” 
Pete was half ready to cry. 


“@NHEER up,” Cash laughed, “she’ll ee 
the hang of it and be playing with 
both hands before long.” 

Pete groaned. “Dat what she say. An’ 
I tell her when she com mak two tams 
twice so much noise I die sure. So I go 
chop wood.” And Pete moved along. 

Each morning and night for several 
days he went past the house, which 
shows that there is some good in music 
after all if it can drive a man like him 
to work. Then we missed him and heard 
that he and Julie were visiting his 
brother Joe in the next town. The fol- 
lowing day someone said that he was 
back alone and sick, and Ma, who is al- 
ways doing such things, sent us up to his 
place with a basket of things to eat and 
drink. He sat beside a red hot stove 
with his collar turned up, pretty much 
all in except his talking apparatus. That 
was hitting on all six as usual. 

“Well, old scout,” Bill said cheerfully 
and honestly, ‘‘you look like something 
the cat brought in.” 

“I ver’ sad, ver’ sad.” Pete made a 
sound in his throat like a hearse in a 
mud hole. 

“Buck up,” Bill said. ‘‘Here are some 
smile builders to tuck under your belt.” 

“Set him on de table,” Pete said. “Your 
ma ees one fine handsome woman. I tell 
Julie one day, ‘Julie,’ I say, ’eef all wom- 
ans was lak Mees,Wigzgin a lot of ‘em 
would be better dan dey ain’t.” 

“Where is Julie?” I asked. 

He moved his head back and forth like 
crepe on the door blowing in the wind. 
“He visit on my brother Joe.” 

“Didn't come back with you?” 

He looked sideways at the piano. “Ain't 
eet enough trub to be seek without haf 
her play one-two-tree-four, one-two-tree- 
four?” 

“Oh, I see. You don’t want her here. 
I remember you don’t like music.” 

“Music? Damn! One-two-tree-four, 
one-two-tree-four ain’t music.” 

“But don't you need someone to take 
care of you?” 

“No. I feel better.” 

“What ailed you?’ Bill put in. 

Of course Pete, like everyone else, was 
dying to tell how bad off he had been. 

“We go visit on my brother Joe an’ 
come night I feel seek on de inside. Pain 
on my head an’ my belly. Ache! Ba 
gosh, down to my leetle toe. In de 
mornin’ I feel lak one fire an’ ache some 
more. Joe wife say, ‘I feex you queek,’ 
an’ begin to read on de almanac. TEet 
say what to do because you ain’t haf a 


— 
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Illustrating how inbreds A, B, C and D, which 


are themselves weak and lew yielding, may be 
combined to produce Hi-Bred ABCD. In one 
field, A and B are combined in 1925, and in an- 
other fielQ C and ID. In 1926 Hi-Bred AB 1s 


crossed with Hi-Bred CD to produce Hi-Bred 
ABCD for planting in 1927. 


Yes—It does yield more per acre 
Because— | 


1. Hi-Bred corn is produced by controlled pollination 
of pure inbred lines. See the chart above. 

2. Hi-Bred corn has the added vigor present in most 
eross-breds, whether plants or animals. Therefore 
it is disease resistant. 

‘3. This Hi-Bred seed was earefully selected and dried 
before any cold weather and is very high in per- 
centage of germination, 

4. Hi-Bred corn is earlier than most corn belt varie- 
ties and matures a good erop under unfavorable 
conditions. In 1926 in some sections of the state 
where conditions were extremely unfavorable, 
Hi-Bred Corn Doubled the Yield. 

5. Every stalk bears an ear and oftentimes two ears. 

6. Hi-Bred corn is better for either machine picking 
or hand husking than Reid corn. 





DETA'S SELED 
| DLANT ca 


All Genuine Hi-Bred Seed Corn is sold in 
sacks carrying tags stamped as above. 


IN THE LAST IOWA YIELD TEST 


Conducted under the supervision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Iowa Experiment Station and the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association, against all other entries and under 
the same soil conditions grown side by side, 


HI-BRED CORN WON FIRST PLACE 


Prices and additional information furnished on request. - 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 


J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, IOWA 


Location: Nine miles northwest Des Moines on Iowa Primary 7 ( paved). 
Six miles southeast Grimes, one-half mile west Johnston 
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‘For stummich,’ she read, ‘tak 
ginger tea. For liver tak calomel. For 
heart tak hot pep’mint. For head tak 
castor oil. You got all dem ting, Pete?’ 
ghe ask. ‘Sure,’ I say, ‘I got stummick, 
liver, heart an’ head.’ ‘Den you need 
ginger, calomel, pep’mint an’ castor oil,’ 
the say. ‘Ba gosh, she git all dem medi- 
cine, meex heem up een one glass an’ 


doctaire. 


while Julie hol’ my nose she pour eet 
down on my inside.’ 
“Suffering cats!” Bill exploded. "Did 
you take all that at one dose?” * ‘ 
“One? Pete rolled his eyes. “Dat 


less dan fifteen minute 
my belly feel lak one cat fight. ‘Julie,’ I 
groan, ‘you Pete goin’ to die.’ Dat mak 
her scare an’ she call de doctaire. He 
look lak one frog an’ ees all bone on hees 
head. ‘Where you ache?’ he ask. ‘On 
de inside ef me,’ I say. ‘Feel seek?’ he 
ask. ‘You fool,’ I say. ‘You tink I haf 
a doctaire an’ don’t feel seek no more dan 
a life corpse haf a undertaker?’ He look 
wise an’ say, ‘You haf one leetle touch of 
de gripfe, a ver’ current disease,’ Dat 
make me disgus’. ‘Currant,’ I yell. ‘I 
ain’t eat a currant since las’ summer. 
‘You don’t know nuttin’. Git out!’” 

Bill and I were about ready to roll on 
the floor ard weep, but Pete paid no at- 
tention to us. “When de doctaire gone,” 
he went cn, “I tell Julie I go home. ‘Me 
too,’ he say. ‘No, sir,’ T say. ‘I won't 
play,“ she say. ‘Dat right,’ I say, ‘but 
you mak dat one-two-tree-four noise.’ 
We haf some word den I come home an’ 
she don’. Some tam Pete ees boss, eh?” 

We fooled around for a while longer and 
when we were leaving Pete waved his 
arms. “One funny ting,” he said. ‘“‘When 
I git home an’ open de door on my house 
I hear somebody else run out de win- 
cow.” 

“A burgular?” Bill asked. 

“I tink so mebbe.” 

“Anything missing?” 

“No; but what vou tink? Julie’s piano 
ees prop up on de chair an’ one of de 
leg ees mos’ off.” 

We started. 


PY = sir.” Pete pointed to the piano. 
“De screw in de leg dis way was 
Ain't dat 


enough. Ba gosh, 


mys’ out. I put heem back. 
funny ting?’’ 

Bill shrugged his shoulders and we both 
tried to look cool. ‘“‘There’s a good mar- 
ket for pianos in cities,’”’ Bill said. ‘‘May- 
be some burgular was going to take this 
one to pieces and cart it off while you 
were away.” 

“Mebbe. I ain't tink of dat before.” 
Pete seemed satisfied. 

“Find any clue?’ I asked. 

“Dis was on de floor,’’ and Pete took 
from the table a woman's handkerchief. 
It was plain, without initials. 

We looked at it without daring to look 
at each other. 

“You care anything about keeping it?’’ 
Bill asked. “If you don’t, I would like it 
as a sort of curiosity.” 

“Tak eet, eet ain't no good,” Pete said. 

Bill put it in his pocket and we cleared 
out. 


CHAPTER IX 

HE handkerchief was plain, without a 
mark, but if it had been tagged 
“Miss Mae Dirkin” in red letters a foot 
high we wouldn’t have been surer of its 
owner. There are times when you Simply 
know a thing without being told and that 

was one of the times. 

“Exhibit A,” Bill said, putting on his 
Sherlock manner when we were out in 
the road. “Do you realize, Watson, that 
this is a valuable piece of evidence?” 

“Pretty likely,”’ T° told him. “Still, we 
can’t prove it's hers.” 

“We don't need to, if we know it.” 

“But in court—” 

“We can’t have her arrested.” 


“She must have broken into Pete’s 
house.” 
“Right. But he doesn’t know who did 


it and as long as she did no harm, what 
is it to us?” 

“But, Bill, what do you suppose she was 
trying to do with Julie’s piano legs?” 

Bill shook his head and said, “Or with 
Rupert's?” 

“She miay be crazy,’ I said. 

“So's vour Aunt Emma. 
what she’s up to.” 

“Then she knows more than anybody 
else in town.’ 

“But the nas Detectives are going to 
learn.”’ 

“These same Boy Detectives are stump- 
ed and one of ’em is willing to admit it,” 
I said. 

Bill walked cn with his eyebrows puck- 
ered, as they always are when he is hav- 
ing a thinking spell. “You know what I 
am going to do?” he finally asked. 

“No,” I said. ‘“‘Do you?” 

“I'm going to take Jim into our con- 
fidence.” 

“You're going to tell him we think his 
girl is a crook?” 

“T am going to tell him what we know 
about her.” 

“And he'll tell us where to get off.” 

“Let him. He's a good scout and we 


She knows 


’ ought to give him a tip.” 


“Probably he’ll give us the tip of his 
shoe.” 

“He’s a sensible guy.”’ 

“He was before he fell in love.” 

“He may have a little of it left.” 

“All right. Let’s go.” 

So that evening soon after supper we 
ambled down street on an imaginary er- 


-togs Jaid: out! on’ chairs téady! to‘ pition. #|- 

















rand... The ‘store was iloséd,c but. there 
was a light upstairs in Jim’s rooms and 
we found h’nt shaving, with his sparking: 4. 


“Hello, kids,” he said, nodding to us in 
the looking glass, without turning around. 

“Getting ready for a music lesson?” Bill 
asked. 

Jim grinned. ‘‘Maybe.”’ 

“Like your teacher?” 

“Oh, yes. Sit down. Here!” he whooped 
at me, ‘‘not on those pants.” 

“‘Looks as tho somebody had been sit- 
ting on the knees of them,” I guyed him. 

He blushed and put some bay rum in 
his eye instead of on his chin. ‘‘Wow!” 
He grabbed a handkerchief. 

“Use this one,” Bill shot out, holding 
up Miss Dirkin’s. “It belongs to your 
teacher.”’ 


Jim looked at. it as tho it was some- 
thing holy. “Is that my cousin’s?” 

“No,” Bill answered, taking the 
plunge. “It is Miss Dirkin’s.”’ 


Jim rubbed his eye and said careless- 
like, ‘Same thing. She is my cousin, you 
know.” 

“Applesauce!” Bill sniffed. 


Is gave us both a sharp, queer look, 
“Perhaps you come here on some er- 
rand,” he said coolly. 

“You've said it,” Bill 
gling around uneasily. 
give you a tip.” 

“A tip?” 

*\ ‘ss, About Miss Dirkin.” I felt like 
fading into the night but saw that Bill 
was going to stick it out. 

“T suppose you know a lot about her,” 
Jim said, wiping his razor. 

“Quite a bit,’’ Bill told him. 
we, Speck?” 

“More than you do,’’ I told Jim. 

He spun around on me with, ‘You are 
altogether too fresh for your own good.” | 

I saw that I was in Dutch so I said, 
as pious as a carload of hymn books, ‘““We 
are only thinking of your own good.” 

“For the love of Mike!” Jim wiped the 
last stray bits of lather off his ears. 
“Who appointed you to go around giving 
advice?” 

Bill spoke up, ‘‘We appointed ourselves 
this afternoon after we found this hand- 
kerchief.” 

Jim sat down on the bed and laughed 
in his big hearty "way. ‘You beat the 
deyil. You look and act like two church 
elders who have come to labor with an 
erring brother.” 

Naturally we félt foolish. Who wouldn’t? 
Two kids of our age splashing in ona 
grown man's love affair like that. We 
would never have dared do it to anybody 
but Jim. And then, besides, we were so 
curious about that piano leg mystery that 
we had more sand than usual. Still, it 
was ticklish business and even Bill was 
almost stopped. 

Jim waited and finally Bill came out 
with, “‘We don’t want to butt in, but we 
thought you ought to have a tip.”’ 

“Good Lord, out with it.’””. Jim was as 


told him, wrig- 
“We've come to 


“Don’t 


good natured 2s ever. ‘‘What’s on your 
mind?” 
“Well, you see,” Bill opened up, for he 


was to do most of the talking, ‘‘we have 
sort of stumbled onto a queer looking 
case.”’ 

“Case of what? 
and shoes?” 

“T mean a detective case.’ 

Jim laughed again, a little uneasy this 
time it seemed to me. “All right. Have 
I robbed a bank or sonrething?” 

“It’s not about you,” Bill told him. 
“It's about Miss Dirkin.” 

Jim was suddenly as serious as a grave- 
stone. ‘‘Now look here, kids,’’ he said, 
leaning forward. “I want you to under- 
stand right now that you are not to start 
any stories about her, even in fun.” 

“That’s why we are here,’’ I put in, 
“We want to tell you about it before any 
stories are started.” 

“You want to tell me about what?” He 
looked hard at us. ‘‘Why the devil don’t 
you tell it?” 

*“Shoot,”’ I said to Bill, and he did. 

As he told the story I realized more 
than ever how the whole 
hitched to a piano leg, as you might say. 
It couldn’t get away from it. From the 
day Fitzhugh had showed up right down 
to this very minute life had been one 
piano leg after another. Bill aired it all, 
including the fortune telling stunt, tho 
he made Jim promise not to peach on 
Tilly. But Jim had thoughts of his own 
and they were mighty serious ones, to 
judge by the way he looked as he sat 
there on the bed. 

“You're dead sure you haven't talked 
to anyone else?’ he finally asked. 

We were and told him so. 

“As far as you know, no one suspects 
anything?” 

“Not a soul,” we said. 

“We have that much to be thankful 
for." He rocked one knee in his hands. 
“What do you kids make of it?” 

‘We're stumped,” I fold him. * 

But Bill. wouldn’t admit that. ‘We've 


Canned goods or boots 


F = gave hini adobk. 


_Shirtsleeves, 


thing was ; 





got a good start on the case,” he said. 


“Yon: have eértainly ‘stumbled: onto sev-| 


eral things,” Jim agreed. 


“Tt doesn't hap- 
stumbling,” he said. 
The fortune telling, 


F pen to be all 
“We used our beans. 
for instance.”’ 

Jim nodded. ‘“‘That was well done.” 

“T’ll say it was.” Bill threw out his 
chest. ‘‘With me to talk and Speck to 
watch we found out that she and Fitz- 
hugh aren’t strangers. They’re up to 
something, and I don’t mean maybe.” 

Jim jumped up and glared at him. “If 
you dare—Well, I'll tan your hide.”’ 

“Oh, keep your shirt on,’’ Bill told him. 
“What do you know about her yourself?” 

“What do I know? I know that she is 
the dearest, sweetest, purest, noblest—” 

“Oh, sure,” Bill cut him off. “But 
what do you know beside flapdoodle?”’ 

“Say, I’ve a mind to—” 

“Don’t do it.’’ Bill waved his hand. 
“Use some sense. We are paftners in this 
case. You know our side, now tell us 
yours.” 

“Put don’t you dare 
isn’t all right.’ 

“Who has? It’s because we like her 
that we’re trying to figure this out on the 
quiet. How are we going to help if you 
don’t pull with us?” 

Jim wiped the sweat off his face. “I 
never saw such kids.’”’ His tone was 
mere natural. ‘‘Hanged if I don’t believe 
you, tho. What do I know about her? 
Not a thing except that that night when 
Mel, the old blockhead, was going to ar- 
rest her she looked at me. Well, she just 
looked at me and I was ready to die for 
her. ‘What shall I tell him?’ I whispered, 
when I stooped to pick up her bags. ‘I 
am your cousin, a music teacher,’ she an- 
swered. So that was what I told him. 
That’s all. I have sometimes wondered, 
but I know she will tell me sometime. I 
don’t care who she is or where she came 
from. I know that she is good and that 
I love her. The rest doesn’t matter.” 

All very nice and poetry-like, but dack- 
ing in common sense. 

“If -you,” Bill started to 
stopped. 

The door flew open, Miss Dirkin’ warde 


insinuate that she 


speak and 


into the room and slammed the door 

after her. She was white and shaking. 
“Oh, Jim, -I am: so ‘frightened!’ she 

eried. ‘‘Protect me.” . - : 
T WAS something like a movie. Here 
was the fair heroine (or maybe vil- 


lainess) rushing into: the hero's chamber 
at night crying, ‘‘Protect me!’’. And there 
was the hero, who had just been raving 
about her, standing beside his bed in his 
his face shining with soap, 
and: his mouth hanging open so far you 
might have heaved a cat into’ it. Also, 
in the background, the famous Boy De- 
tectives, their keen glances noting and 
their brilliant minds analyzing every de- 


taii of the gripping scene before them. 
Sounds some like it, eh? 
And it looked some like it, too, for a 


nian with half an eye and that half shut 
light could have told that Miss Dirkin 
wasn’t framing a scene. She was as 
honestly scared as a bird that has seen a 
snake. Then she saw us and backed 
against the door. ‘Oh!’ she said. “Oh!” 

“What's up?” Bill wanted to know. 

That brought Jim to. ‘Yes: what's 
the trouble, Mae?” he asked, walking 
over to her. 

She looked from us to him, her 
question mark. 

“They're all right,” he told her. “Good 
friends of mine who will help you if they 
can.”’ 

We must have looked honest to her for 
she drew a long breath and shivered. “I 
have just seen a man I am so afraid of. 
I ran up here. Perhaps I oughtn’t.” 

“Just the thing to do. Is he coming 
after you?” Jim pushed back his cuffs. 

“No; he didn’t see me. But I know 
he is looking for me.” 

“Where is he?” Jim clapped on his hat. 
“Fi fix him.” 

“No, no.’”’ She held 
mustn’t touch him.” 

“Why not? if he annoys you.” 

“He doesn’t.” 

Jim stared at her. “I thought you said 
you were afraid of him.” 

“T—I am.” 

“And he is looking for you?” 

“T—I think he is. He is a fellow I don’t 
like and don’t want to see. That is all.” 

“Then I will tell him to move along or 
Mel will see him about annoying you on 
the street.” 

“Who is Mel?” 

“The sheriff.” 

“Oh, no, no!” She backed tight against’ 
the door. ‘You must not mention the 
Police.” 

“Hang -me for a hen thief,” Jim said, 
rubbing his head. “‘What do you waft 
me to do?” 

“Let me get my nerve back, then walk 
home with me.”’ She smiled at us in a 
sort of-brave, pitiful way and added, 
“Girls are silly things, aren't they?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” I agreed. 


face a 


the door. “You 





- up... 


~me a headache,” he said. 





Jim laid a hand on her shoulder. “You 
are keeping something back,” he said in 
a low voice. “Tell me so I can help 

*“Let’s fade, Bill,’ I said. 

“No.” She still held the door. “You 
must stay. It is fortunate you are here 
for girls aren’t supposed to call on their 
—their cousins this way.” 

“Tell me what the trouble 18,” Jim said 

again. “I want to help you.’ 

She met his eye ‘and said, 
me questions, I can’t answer now. 
time I shall tell you.” 

“All right.”” He shrugged his shoulders, 
in a worse puzzle than any cross-word. 
“In the meantime am I to sit around like 
a bump on a log and do nothing to this 
fellow?” 

“Take me home,” she said. 
all you can do now.” 

Without a word Jim began putting on 
his coat. As cool as a carload of polar 
bears Bill ambled over to Miss Dirkin and 
held out the handkerchief Pete had 
found. 

“Did you lose this?” he asked. 

“Yes.”’ She gave a little start. 
did you find it?’ 

“Up the street a ways,” he said. “I 
thought it was yours.” 

“Thank you.” She took it. “How did 


“Don’t ask 
Somé- 


“That is 


“Where 


you know it was mine?” 
Bill looked bored. “Oh, I’m a detec- 
tive.” 


“You are? She laughed. 

“Yes.” He waved his hand toward me. 
“Speak to my partner.” 

“How intéresting. Is business good?” 

“We're fairly busy just now,’’ he told 
her. 

“Come on, if you’re ready,” Jim said, 
and they went out. 


Ny® didn’t want the appearance of 
\ spying on them too much, so we 
gave them a five minute start and then 
lit out to hunt for the gink who had 
sent Miss Dirkin up a tree in such a 
hurry. He must be an outsider, for in 
our town, especially in winter, there is no 
traffic jam of strangers. It was below 
zero that night and as the store and 
postoffice were closed the usual crowd 
was on the street; Caleb Howes on his 
way over to Steele’s to play cards, Gilly 
Cabbins waddling home from somewhere. 
Annabell Spudd’s dog with a bone he had 
pinched, and a horse hitched to a post at 
one end and to a yellow sleigh at the 
other. We. prowled around until we be- 
gan to freeze in spots, but there was 
nothing suspicious to be seen. 

“Let’s go home,” I finally ‘said. 

“That’s the place for softies,” Bill 
snapped, being sore that we couldn't find 
hcg mysterious stranger. “You'd better 

et thought I ‘would punch him but, then, 
he is not responsible when he is having 
one of his Sherlock spells, so I only said, 
“Our detecting is sort of petering out, I 


guess.’ 
“Is it?’ He turned up his nose. 
“Well,” I remarked, kicking my feet 
together, ‘“‘we’re-not on a very hot trail.” 
“What difference does the weather 
make?” 


“Tt makes quite a bit of difference in a 
fellow’s feelings.” 

“Poot! A northwest policeman went 
clear to the north pole to hang an Es- 
kimo.” 

“Tiung him to the Pole?” 

“Oh, you bonehead, why can’t you be 
serious?” 

“Because it’s such a joke to freeze to 
death.”’ 

“I’m not cold,” he said. 

“T'll bet you’re as blue as your Sun- 
day necktie.” 

“You make me tired! If you would 
feel. any better we can go up to Jim's 
room and hear what he has to say when 
he gets back.’ 

"Yau. det;”’ 
there.” 

So we went back to the room and wait- 
ed perhaps an hour before Jim showed 
up. “Still here, eh?’ he said, throwing 
his hat on the bed and standing over the 
stove. 

“We went to look for the man, but we 
didn’t find him,’’ I said. 

“T had better luck.” 
draft open. 

“Get a line on him?” Bill asked. 

Jim clicked his teeth. “I wish I had a 
line on his neck and the other end over 
the branch of a tree.” 

“Atta boy,” I encouraged. 
us,”” 

Jim walked around the room. “If you 
kids hadn’t gone so far into this on your 


I.agreed. ‘“There’s a fire 


He kicked the 


“Spill it to 


own hook, I would tell you it is none of “ 


your business.” 
“It’s just a professional interest,” Bill 


put in. 
Jim half smiled. ‘And if it wasn’t so 
serious your high-falutin’ talk would 


make a dog laugh. But it is serious. By 


.thunder, boys, with what you have told 


me and what I have seen since I know 
that. Mae—Miss Durkin is in trouble.” He 
twisted his fingers together, almost 


wrung his. hands. 


“Take a brace,” I tried to cheer him 
"The tfiree of us can’ pull her out.” 
“But she’ won’t let us try,” Jim 


" groaned. 


Bill nodded.wisely. ‘There is more in 
this than meets the eye.” 
IM sat down on the bed. “There has 
enough met the eye already to give 
-“*When we left 


here Miss Dirkin started up the street 
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like a scared cat. She wouldn’t walk in 
the moonlight but kept to the other side 
of the shadow as tho she was—as tho 
she felt guilty or something. Of course 
she isn’t, understand.” 

I said, “She was afraid of this strange 

an.” 

But why should she be afraid when I 
was along?” Jim kicked. a chair. Plainly 
he was all cut up. 

“Proceed,” Bill croaked, like a judge. 

And Jim continued, ‘‘We didn’t see a 
soul on the street and when we got to 
Betsy’s she said no stranger had called. 
We sat down in the parlor—” 

“you and Betsy?” I cut in. 

“Don’t interrupt the witness,” 
growled, still in the judge business. 

“We sat down,” Jim repeated, “and I 
tried to calm her. I tried to find out 
what the trouble was and what I could 
do to help her. Guess what she said.”’ 

“Good-night?” I suggested. 

“She said, ‘Jim, do you know if Mr. 
Brown has sold or traded pianos lately, 
or even piano legs?’”” He jumped up and 
walked around the room. “I tell you, 
boys, the girl is crazy.” 

Bill scowled. ‘‘You lost a good chance 
right there. Why didn’t you cross ques- 
tion her?” 

Jim sat down and got up again. “Be- 
fore I could get my thoughts together 
Betsy came in to say that a stranger 
wanted to see the music teacher. ‘Tell 
nim to clear out,’ I said. But Miss Dirkin 
asked to have him shown in. When 
Betsy went out Mae grabbed my hand. 
Gosh, her fingers were cold! ‘Stay with 
me, Jim,’ -she whispered. ‘If I must meet 
him I want you here.’ ” 

I thought to perk him up by saying, 
“That made you feel pretty chesty.”’ 

Jim was serious about it tho. ‘‘You’re 
right, Speck. When @ saw she really 
wanted me to take care of her—well, I 
met the guy at the door.” 

“What did he look like?” Bill shot out. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Another chance lost. Go on.” 

“I told him he wasn’t wanted there. 
He started to argue. I collared him with 
one hand and opened the front door with 
the other. He might have gone down the 
steps on his own power but I thought 
best to help him along with a kick.” 
Jim’s big chest was heaving as he told 
about it. 

“What did he do?’ I wanted to know. 
“I didn’t watch him. I was thru with 


Bill 


him.” Jim clicked his teeth together. ‘I 
shut the door and left him. 
as solemn as a 


group picture of the Supreme Court. 
“It's always best to keep an eye on such 
people,” he said. 

‘If he wants more at any time he 
knows where to find it,’’ Jim said, be- 
ginning to strut his stuff a little. 

“That's the trouble,’ Bill said, with 
sense. ‘‘You have put him on his guard. 
If you had talked to him more you might 
have learned something about him.” 

“Talked to him!” Jim cried, also with 


DD on shook his head 


some sense. ‘That was no time for a 
friendly visit. I’m sorry I didn’t go out 
and mop up the sidewalk with him. I 


would have if Miss Dirkin hadn’t called 
me back to the parlor.” 

“She didn’t want you to spoil his face?” 

“Hanged if I know what she wants. 
First, she threw her arms around—that 
is, she sort of took hold of me, you know. 
"Shen she made me promise that no mat- 
ter what happened I would not set the 
police after this stranger until she told 
me to. That ’s the same as saying that 
he deserves to be arrested and that she 
wants him arrested—sometime. I couldn't 
find out what she is waiting for. I 
couldn’t find out anything except that 
she is in trouble. She may be crazy. 
Perhaps Iam. I’m not sure of anything 
any more.” 

So after a while we left him walking 
up and down the room chewing a pencil 
and kicking the bed post at every turn. 
We had almost reached home when:a 
horse and yellow sleigh, the one we had 
seen hitched on the street, went past at 
a good clip. The driver was not togged 
out for our kind of weather for he wore a 
tight cloth coat and felt hat, which gave 
us a Ghance to get a good look at his 
face in the moonlight. He was Fitzhugh. 





CHAPTER X 


E DIDN’T see us, for we happened 
to be in the shadow of a house. 
“The fake claim agent!’? I whispered, 

when he had passed. 

“I’m not surprised,” Bill said, moving 

on. 
“Oh, of course not.” 
“Don’t get flip. Didn’t you guess he 
Was the one Jim booted out the door? 
Who else would Miss RDirkin be afraid 
of?” 

“The police.” 

“She wouldn’t ask Jim to protect her 
from the police. And an officer with 
the law behind him wouldn’t sneak away 
like a whipped puppy after he had been 
kicked out the door.” 

“What do you suppose he wants of 


4 her?” 












“It’s something to do with piano legs.” 

“But what—” 

“Suffering cats! Can’t you say any- 
thing but ‘What? How do I know what 
their game is? That’s what we're trying 
to find out, ain’t it? You’ve got a screw 























rattles so much.” And we went on down 
the street so busy arguing that we would 
have gone past our house if Scotty hadn’t 
barked at us from the steps. 

The next morning before school we 
stepped in at the store and finding Jim 
alone there teld him what we had seen. 
He looked as tho he hadn’t slept during 
the night and our news didn’t act as a 
soothing syrup to him. 

“So that’s the skunk,” he burst out, 
whacking the counter with his fist. ‘“‘And 
I’d like to know what he is doing here.” 

“And what,” I added, airing my 
theughts, “was he doing here the first 
time, when he bought the piano leg? Per- 
haps he has come back for that leg.” 

“Your Aunt Emma!” sill snorted. 
“Does a man sneak around in the night 
after something he has bought and paid 
for? If that was what he wanted he 
would—” 

“Good Lord!” Jim cried, 
“Does he think Mae has it?” 

“She’s interested in piano legs,” 
minded him. 

“Oh, damn all the piano legs in the 
world!’” Jim wiped his face, for he al- 
ways sweat easy when he was excited. 
“Was there ever such tommyrot as this 
rumpus about piano legs. Piano legs! 
Somebody is crazy. I wonder if it is 
e,”’ 

The door opened ‘and Miss Dirkin came 
into the store. She was paler than usual 
but her smile was working. 

“Again in conference with the Boy De- 
tectives, Jim?’’ she said. “IT will only 
disturb you long enough to say that Mrs. 
Taber wants some bread flour.” 

“All right. Thank you.’”’ Jim straight- 
ened his necktie. “Tl take her up a 
leg.” 

“A what?” 

“T mean a piano.” 

“But she wants flour, Jim.” 

“That’s what I mean. I mean a bar- 
re],”’ 

She gave him a queer look and turned 
to go. 

“By the way,” he said, pulling himself 
together, ‘“‘these boys know something 
about your last night’s caller.” 


of a sudden, 


I re- 


“Oh!” She stopped, hesitated, and 
turned around slowly. “Do they?’ 
“Yes."’ Jim looked about to be sure no 


ene was in the store. ‘He is wanted by 


the authorities for posing as a railroad 
claim agent.” 

“Really?” Her voice was not quite 
itself. 

“Yes. That is enough to send him to 
jail. I think it is my place to speak to 
the sheriff about it.” 

“No!” She took one step forward. 


“You promised me you would not do that, 
Jim. I trusted your word.’’ And before 
he could stop her she was out the door. 

Jim wiped his face again, then he 
clicked his teeth. “But I never prom- 
ised not to lick him,” he said, and went 
to wait on a customer who was entering. 

Looking back over this story, it seems 
to be all talk like a French fight. It is 
tiresome and yet while it was happening, 
a little at a time, the touch of mystery 
gave it a kick, It was not a blood and 
thunder affair, but, as Bill said, some of 
Sherlock Holmes’ best cases were that 
way. Bill prefers murders but when no 
one accommodates him with one he is 
willing to make the most of the next best 
thing. 


N the face of it there is nothing very 
AZ exciting about a piano leg or a dozen 
piano legs or a trainload of piano legs, 
but this was different. Life was full of 
piano legs, not the peaceful parlor variety 
Tut a livelier kind that kept popping up 
in all sorts of unexpected ways, and each 
had a little mystery all its own. For 
instance, that afternoon when on my way 
to school I stopped at Deacon Brown's 
on an errand for Ma, the deacon was tele- 
rhoning. 

“It is a square antique model,” he was 
saying, as tho describing his own head. 

“My son has owned it only a short time. 

“Yes; the legs are all in perfect con- 
dition. : 

“I said ‘All.’ It is customary for me 
to speak the truth. 

“Sir! . . . Good-by!” 

He hung up the receiver and swung 
around with a red face. ‘Some people 
are intolerable,” he sputtered to his wife. 

“Yes, Josephus, how true that is,’’ she 
purred. 

“This fellow with whom I was talking 
wanted to buy a piano. I informed him, 
as you heard, that we did not care to sell 
a but he must keep on talking about 
ag 

“How rude, Josephus.” 

“Ignorance, pure ignorance, Henrietta. 
After I had plainly told him that we 
would not sell he asked the style of the 
piano, how long we had owned it and if 
the legs were all in good condition.” 





se somewhere, that’s why your tongue 


“As though that was any of his affair!” 








“Exactly. So it seemed to me and I an- 
swered him sharply, at which he became 
profane.” 

“Josephus!” Mrs. Brown threw up her 
hands. 

“Naturally I terminated the conversa- 
tion abruptly.” 


“TI should hope so. Who was the 
wretch?” 
“I failed to catch his name, but the 


call came thru East Hillbrook.” 

“Some vulgar person,’’ Mrs. Brown de- 
cided. 

I had more than half an idea about him 
myself so when I saw Jim going down 
the street I caught up with him. “Still 
want to punch friend Fitzhugh?” I asked. 

“You bet I do.” 

*“Haven’t found him yet?” 

“No; I haven’t had much time to hunt 
for the yellow sleigh.”’ 

“If I tell you where he is, 
let me go after him with you.” 

He smiled. ‘Sure thing, Speck.” 

“Then call up some of your friends in 
East Hillbrook and have them locate the 
gink who hired a bay horse and yellow 
sleigh there last night. I guess they can 
find him easy enough.”” And I went along 
to school feeling pretty Sherlockey my- 
self. 

That was Friday. School was out early 
and as we hit the street there was Jim 


will you 


with his delivery rig. He took us in 
and when he had shaken off the other 
kids told us he was on his way to 
East Hillbrook where he had located 


that low lived son of a sea cook’s sister, 
meaning Fitzhugh. Only now he went 
by the name of Thompson and set up to 
be some kind of an agent. We stopped 
at the house for our overcoats and Scotty 
and told Ma we were going with Jim to 
deliver goods, which was no lie for by 
the looks of him he intended to deliver 
the goods to Mr. Fitzhugh. 

He didn’t say much on the road and 
neither did we, for there wasn’t much 
to talk about except piano legs and we 
were getting fed up on them. East Hill- 
brook is big enough to have a hotel in- 
stead of a boarding house, and it also 
has what most towns don’t have nowa- 
days, a livery stable with at least two 
rigs to rent. Jim left his rig there and 
in one corner of the barn we saw Fitz- 
hugh’s yellow sleigh. The hotel itself 
is. quite a place in summer but when 
the automobiles stop traveling it puts on 
its slippers and takes a nap. Only one 
door had been shoveled out that winter 
and going thru that we entered a sort 
of office where, on a sofa beside a red 
hot chunk stove, lay the proprietor in his 
shirtsleeves and stocking feet, just about 


as lively and bright-looking as a wood- 
chuck on New Year’s day. Less so, 


for an ordinary woodchuck would take 
notice of a man, two boys and a dog. 
This one did not. 

“Cold today,” Jim said, warming his 
hands at the stove. 

“Yuh,” the chuck answered, half open- 
ing his eyes. 

“Not a bad winter, though.” 

“Yuk.” 


IM looked disgusted. “Is there a fel- 

low named Thompson staying here?’ 

“Yuh 

“I would like to see him.” 

The chuck signed and yawned. ‘“‘Reckon 
he’ll be down to supper.” 

“I can’t wait until then,” 
“Will you call him.” 

“Lordy, his room 
*tother end of the buildin’. 
hear if I was to holler.” 

Jim said something under his breath, 
then aloud, “‘Where is the room?” 

“Oh-hum!” Two more yawns. “You 
go thru that door and up the stairs and 
along the hall and around a corner and 
a long to a door marked No. 14—that’s 
him.” 

“Thank you. 
you.” 

“Tuts °° 
again. 

We wandered around and up and down 
in the old shack until we came to No. 14, 
whieh seemed to be the only one in the 
whole building that was occupied, as the 
dust was thick on all the other door 
knobs. Jim rapped and suddenly, with- 
out any sound from within, the door 
opened and there was Fitzhugh. 

Jim bowed. “Mr. Thompson?” 

“Yes, sir.” He had recognized Jim and 
started to close the door, but Jim’s foot 
was in it. 

“Tt thought I would drop in and see 
you,” Jim said, pushing the door open in 
spite of him and stepping into the room 
followed by us and the dog. 

“This is a private room, my man,” 
fFitzhugh said, backing -up. 

“That’s good.” Jim shut the door. 
—e I have to say is not for the pub- 


Jim said. 


is w-a-a-a-y off in 
He couldn’t 


Sorry to have troubled 


And the chuck was asleep 


“], shall call, if you cause any disturb- 
ance.” 











Jim smiled. “You couldn’t raise anyone 
here with dynamite.” 


“What is your errand?” Fitzhugh 
growled, less smooth. 
Jim wasn’t flush with words. “I want 


you to clear out of here. If you try to 
see Miss Dirkin again or cause her any 
more annoyance [ll maul you within an 
inch of your life.”’ 

Fitzhugh raised his eyebrows. 
you?” 

“*Yes; I will.” 

“She is your friend?” 

“She is.’ 

“And she has asked you to threaten 
me?” It seemed to me that Jim was 
losing the lead to this smooth guy. 

“She hasn't,” Jim denied. He was too 
hot headed to argue well, anyhow. “If 
she wasn’t so kind hearted you would be 
in jail where you belong for posing as a 
railroad claim agent.” 

“So these youngsters say, I presume.” 
Fitzhugh had recognized us and now 
smiled in our direction, a pleasant eat- 
you-by-and-by-little-mousie smile. “They 
are clever lads.” 

Jim dove ahead. “I know you figure on 
seeing her again or you wouldn’t be stay- 
ing here where you can drive over after 
dark. You are the kind that has to work 
in the dark. But if you aren’t out of 
this country within twelve hours I'll have 
you jailed regardless of what she says.” 

Fitzhugh seemed pleased. “I trust 
there are two cells in the local lockup 
for when I go Miss Dirkin goes with me. 
Don't forget that, my friend.” 

“You lie!” Jim roared. 

Fitzhugh shrugged his shoulders. ‘Very 


“Will 


well, put it to the proof. If you want 
your girlie. behind the bars, put me 
there.” 

Jim_ said something that you probably 


will never see on Sunday school memory 
cards and dove for him. But he stopped 
short, his nose not an inch from a mean- 
looking revolver. 

“The thing to do,” Fitzhugh said in his 
oily voice, “is to leave this room at once. 
I am defending myself in my private 
apartment and will be justified in shoot- 
ing if necessary. Your superior intelli- 
gence must perceive as much. I am very 
fond of men and boys and dogs, but at 
present I crave solitude. Move—now!” 

We wereri’t exactly cowards, but we 
weren’t fools enough to tackle an armed 





man who had the drop on us, so we 
moved, feeling mighty foolish. 
(Continued Next Week) 
HOG PRODUCTION CONTEST 

As an outgrowth of the Missouri ton 
litter contest that has been conducted 
thruout the state for the past three years, 
a new contest that ineludes all the pigs 
in the spring farrow has been outlined 
for 1927, says J. W. Burch, extension live- 
stock specialist for the Missouri College 


of Agriculture. Gold medals will be given 
the men who make their pigs average 200 
pounds at an average age of six months, 
under the rules of the contest. 

Only pigs farrowed between February 
1 and April 15 will be included in the 1927 
contest. To win a medal, men owning 
ten sows and up must complete the con- 
test with an average of six pigs per lit- 
ter. Those owning from six to nine sows 
must complete with seven pigs per lit- 
ter, and those owning from three to five 
sows must complete the contest with an 
average of eight pigs per litter. « 








TANNERY<YOU 


ES THIS POSSIBLE 







WNING my own Tannery,tanning 
J my own harness leather, ma&n- 
ufacturing my own harness and eell- 
ing direct-from-my Tannery-to-you, 
saves you 5 profits, making possible 
the lowest harness prices ever heard 
of—JUST WHAT YOU RAV 
ALWAYS WANTED! Toprove 
that you get better harness this way, 
I will send you auy harness you se- 
lect from my catalog—all at my own 
risk. You know harness—examine 
it thoroughly, test the materials— Send for | 
you be the judge. Costs you nothing this FREE | 
unless you decide to keep it. book | 
WRITE ME TOPAY 
Find out for yourself all about my 19 <different styles of 
arness: es 


leather, etc., at amazingly low 
today 


ices. . Just say, Send free 


Omaha Tanning Co., 4545 So. 27, Omaha, Neb. 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
Fisher's wholesale price index is 
cent of pre-war and 93 per 














stance, 
now 446 per 


cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 


are decidedly below the general price level. 










































































In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
3 3] © & - 
Alef 
2) 223 
S| ESS 
2) R62 
_ — . 
Fisher's index number ...... _ 93 
CATTLE—At Chicago, 
1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 141 99 
1,100-pound fat cattle 151 107 
Canners and cutters ........ 143 122 
re ore ere «| 143 95 
HOGS—At Chicago 
OA UY WORS iu cason cbse vo teens 156] 108 
SD cbs seclestebeussnes 159 103 
ee ee eee 170 9% 
Sows, rough ............++++ 148 115 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
ORR RE eR Ua, RR RRR | 152| 79 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston, 137 a 
Light cow_hides, at Chicago. | 83 101 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— i ve 9 
Comm, tte. 3 mixed ....s.00.. 117! 95 
OO eg | eres 114 124 
WEMOGG, INO,- 2 TOG ccvccerece. 123} 76 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 127 81 
On towa Farms— | | 
re een ENwagudieee 114 97 
ES eae const. S081. IS 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee; 97 7 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee} 37) 98 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 123) 96 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 124! 97 
HAY 
No. o. 1 timothy, ~at Chicago... 121) 86 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 123! 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ........ | 142] 106 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 240! 121 
Timothy *seed, at Chicago...| 79 7 
Cotton, at New York .......| 97 66 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... | ‘I 104 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
eS oe eee oa hascstnanne en ! 113 3 
Pe ete 140 98 
Brrr Preece ener 190 99 
‘Bacon PP eeERE EERE EEEEEEEE 163 96 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
ina Weranin ep Spt hee se 117 97 
BE va bu keoss thew esos 118 99 
Oats— 
DAMA. “ach snd DO MAAS NOS be CSS 102 111 
BREN deeeGasG.sceens one wes-cn 191 106 
Wheat— | 
MAY geeccevescsscccsscceess 116 81 
BO eer ee nh 113 88 
Lard = 
EN oo a else gaealea unis ® 115 87 
Sides 
1 ERR eee ee ee ee ee 127 95 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at ~ Conne lls Ville ore a | 90 93 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ; 138 a1 
Copper, at New : eee 84 95 
Crude pertlouem, : N. York 162 86 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
DEO ewe neeseeksnes ce 187 108 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. com. boards 179 102 
Yellow pine (southern) , 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 224 98 
Cement Pe ee eT ee Pee ree 153 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
month of November ...... | 216 93 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| | 
OE Oi TER ie oni v's ovixwsc { 101} 95 
Industrial Stocks .....2..00< | 224 104 
Railroad stocks ............. ieee 110 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from. Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 








FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 

of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TlIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.28 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.25 for hogs 
next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
December 11, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 131 per cent, grain 
87 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lum- 
ber £9 per cent, ore 99 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages an the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is ile, 





light native cow hides at Chicago 13%,c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22. 5, 
and cotton at New York 1l13c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 56%4c 


for new, oats 39%,c, wheat $1.23. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4% per cent, 


The Week’s Markets 


1956 





























CATTLE 
{ Dy 
| Jz 
} ° n 
a 
= | a|\¢ 
Elalg 
| 
6|/6|# 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 lbs, up) | 
Choice and prime— | | 
EME WORE cccsncavices {11.00|11.75,10.68 
WeOK DBTOTO b0ciccces /10.88/11.68/10.68 
Good— | | | 
Last week ...... ooceee{80.de121.20) 9.75 
Week Before <isececes | 9.92)11.00| 9.70 
Medium— | | | 
ie WBA: 00200050 e--| 8.32} 9.62] 8.18 
Week before .cccceses } 7.95] 9.62| 8.25 
Common— | | | 
ee SP eee | 6.45| 7.50! 6.25 
Week Before .......-. | 6.18] 7.38] 6.25 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ...... peeeate 12.25)13.00)11.75 
Week before ......... {12.18/13.38)11.95 
Medium and good— | | | 
EMS WOGK ..ccnpees fas ! 9.66'10.44! 9.38 
Week BOOTS 260.0%0055 ! 9.50/10.75| 9.62 
Common— | | | 
Se a” | 6.45) 7.38] 6.25 
Week before ......:.. | 6.00} 7.38} 6.32 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
a | 8.68! 9.25} 8.55 
Week before ......... 8.72! 9.50! 8.75 
Cows— | | 
PO Se eee | 6.42; 6.88] 6.33 
Week before ......... 6.22] 7.00! 6.25 
Bulls— [ | | 
eee 6.28) 6.62) 6.18 
Week before ......... 6.18] 6.62) 6.15 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
EQSt WEEK ...60scsc0s.) 422} £62) 0.15 
Week Delere ......... | 3.98} 4.42) 4.00 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
ee ee eee | 7.55] 7.75] 7.62 
WOOK. DOTOTO cece ccess | 7.68] 7.75| 7.62 
Cows. and heifers— | | | 
BNE WRB wires s ssesans | 5.46! 5.38! 5.25 
Week before .........| 5.31] 5.38! 5.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | ! 
ROE DRROK: 52550008005 111.18/11.55 11.30 
Week before ......0.. 11.18/11.42/11.25 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
TA WRK Sas weceocess 111.22'11.52/11.30 
WGK DOTOKO s.ccksecc 11.18!11.40'11.30 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
LAS WOE oscceskvaces 110.98/11.38/11.25 
Week DBefOrTe <iscceces 11.00/11.32)11.22 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 








EMRE WOOK ceceveseccées 110.88/11.28'11.35 
Week MelOre acsscece 10.82/11.32 11.18 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— | | 
ERE WOOK” ..vcrsanincee 10.52'10.48 10.25 
Week before ...ss<es- 110.58 10.58 10.30 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
LRM OK ot ans sh eaeralienes 11.25 '11.590 
WOeK COROT siskiacecdecsos 11.00,41.50 
Stock pigs 
a.) ee Cer 10.50 
Week before . 10.501........ 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), ! | 
medium to prime— | } | 
eT See 11.62!12.00'11.72 
Week before ......... 111.32/11.60/11.38 
Lambs, culls and common / 
ROBE WORK bncsiseccsee | 9.00! 9.25! 9.12 
Week before ......... | 8.88 8.80) 9.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— | | 
Tamat week 2.60 cccsee| 8.50) 9.25] 8.75 
Week DEGOTe ics ccees | 8.88] 8.75; 8.62 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | | 
East week ...0..0c.e..) 5.12) 5.50) 
Week before .........| 5.12| 5.50) 


Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | 
DRE MOOK. cansiecces 
Week before -/11.88)11.62/10. 75 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of ‘livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


| 
| / 
9 75/11.50/11, 














HAY 






































EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the third week in 
























































| | pi December were 6,873,000 pounds, as com- 
oe pared with 12,973,000 pounds for the week 
Pel @ before and 11,480,000 pounds for the same 
Siig &o week last year. Exports of pork the 
a {het third week in December were 5,922,000 
oa - = pounds, compared with 4,525,000 pounds 
S hgh: the week before and 6,628,000 pounds for 
miRnAMGOSae NG. a as the same week last year. 
4 O a. s . ‘ at | } 
Pe eae) pararer: 14.50 23.00 
Week Defore ......6csche.s. 14.50/23.00 Li tock R ipt d Pri 
Tinctas, oe. i | | Ivestoc eceipts an rices 
Last _week Sons oe 21.50 Hog prices are 106 per cent of the ten- 
Week DeTOre  .o0. sc sieelen ss sfoveeclene 00 | year average, as contrasted with 94 per 
Alfalfa, choice— ie eént for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
Last week ........++0- 22.00 2.50 and 86 per cent for lambs. 
Week before <che vem |22.00/22.; 50! The following table gives data as to 
Alfalfa, No. 1— : percentage of ten-year average for re- 
Last WON nkaceo ees aan 119. 50 21.00 ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Week before .........| 19.50'21.00 week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Alfalfa, standard— eas ol Each week is compared with the ten-year 
Last week ............ 18.50/19.25} average of the corresponding week, thus 
- ane Puisimmcenren 18.50) 19.25 eliminatnig seasonal bias. 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Bat: WEE haces yoiees 16.50/17.00 tHOGS 
_ Me TOREOTE <6.0 88.6 ea 16.50 17.00 | 
Oat straw— an 
TERRE WOOL) 55.0 s1isiesaces 9.00| 9.25/14.50 te 
Week be fore 4 Re Fe 9.5 i 2 o1 3 
bE cs tein aA cae aw) oe 
GRAIN O5| o 
ee we “gs | S5| 8 
i 2 | = eicite 
| Y | eS October 29 to Nov. 4....| 92 
a a Q ; 3 November 5 to 1l........ | 98) 
3 r= S| & November 12 to 18......... | 74 
2 a B 1 a November 19 to 25..4..... | 64! 
= = | Me ; 2 November 26 to Dec. 2..!} 85 
~ nd ™ = December 3 to 9 ...... | 71| 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— [| | {| . | Decemger 10 to 16 ...... | 78 
Last week ....| .7614] .74 17 69 Decemher 17 to 23 ...... | 65 
Teek e re | 7714 7 
Fn ae + bi : | iis | — | a CATTLE 
Last week ....| .7414| .7014| .7414] .67%4 | October 29 to Nov. 4....] 85] 
Week before 76%! .71 7614) .68% Wovember 6 to 1l.......- | 102 
Corn, No. 4Y— | November 12° to 1%,......... 99 
Last week ....| .73%4| .67 |...... .62%4 | November 19 to 25........ t shal 
Week before ..! .75%%/ .68 |...... .631%4 | November 26 to Dec. 2 101! 
Oats— | | | “i December 3 to 9 ......| 87| 
Last week . 5116] .48 | .51 451%, | December 10 to 16 ...... | 89 
Week before | .51%| .47 | .50 45 | December 17 to 23 ...... 1! eet 
Barley— | | | ’SHEEP PAs 
Last week ..../ .65 | | | 
Week before ..| 16416! | | ee eer ae bd 
Rye— | { { OVEMDEr BF UO Ekevcccces (4) 
Last week of 296% | | November 12 to 18........ 68! 
Week be fore __| 0% | November 19 to 25........ + i 
Wheat 2 hard! = | November 26 to Dec. 2..] 122) 
at mek, . 11.4216/1.374511.38% |1.34 December 3 to 9 ...... | 98) 
Week before 1] 4114 1.35 os 1.3914/1.33 December 10 to 16 ...... | 114| 
December 17 to 23 ...... | 76! 
FEEDS *L 
AMBS 
ar tres October 29 to Nov. 4....{ 75! 92! 100 
o sil = ol A November 5 to ll........ | 74; 92! 100 
2 oO} 3 | 4 November 12 to 18........ 68} 82) 92 
1 al ¢ | S| & | November 19 to 25........ | 73] 79! 95 
3 S | o!| s be poweusver 26 to Dec. 2 ‘| 122) 113! 93 
A r = na = ecmber 3 to 9% ...... 98! 105 89 
sc Sis 2 a Decemger 10 to 16 } 114] 105! 87 
_ iv od . o ‘ 
Sd (Es. | a) Al O December 17 to 23 ...... | 761 771 86 
Bran— | | ) | *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Last ’ week... 128.50 25.25 tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Week before. ./28.75/25. seven markets. 
oe m » 50/28 tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
4as eek....| 29.5 
Week before. .|29.50'27 p 
Hominy feed— | ALFALFA SEED PRICES AND IMPORTS 
Last week..../29.25)..... oo ee Growers of alfalfa seed were being of- 
oak eee” {2 pi i reve el? fered an average price of $15.10 per 100 
mr > | pounds of clean seed on December 15, as 
Last week....|46.25|...../44.2 compared with $14.60 a year ago. Seed is 
Week before. ./46.25)...../43.5 moving rapidly, the usual forerunner of 
Cottonseed meal | | stronger prices toward spring. Western 
(41 per aaa : Utah and western South Dakota report 
Last week.. 129. 25) the highest prices, $16.60 and $15.60. These 
ae ; before. .|2 29.25 sections also report the most rapid move- 
‘taut’ week los 00! 190 00/75 00 ment from the growers. Ninety per cent 
Week before. .|...../75.00|...../90.0075.00 | Was reported sold at the date of report- 
Gluten— | | } | | ing. A total of 4,000 bushels were imported 
Last week. af 28.75 | during the first fifteen days of December. 
Week before. 27.75 = 





*Quotations aa Des Sains | in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 














| { 
z| {3 
3 1 § 
} 7, | 2 
a | ioe 
| a | aa 
British sterling ex- | 
change— { 
Last week ....... 1$4.867 |$4.853 | 99.7 
WOGK DOROI® vcvoclovsnrcs | 4.853 99.7 
French franc— | 
LMSt Week °...0600% 193 .0398 20.6 
WOOk WOTOTe: onc clowwedkss -04015| 20.8 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.87, week be- 
fore $13.97. ( ‘hic ago—Last week $12.20, 
week before $11. 82 

CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





3utter, creamery extras, last week 
914c, week before 54c: cheddar chees 
last week 245¢c, week before 241¢¢c; egEs, 
fresh firsts, last week 42\4c, week before 
45e: ducks, last week 30c, week before 
28t4c: fat hens, last week 24c, week be 
fore 281!4c: spring chickens, last week 
23%c, week before 23%c. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the third week 


in December were 6,228,000 bushels, as 
compared with 4,666,000 bushels the week 


before and 5,141,000 bushels for. the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
third week in December were 56,000 


bushels, compared with 74,000 bushels for 
the week before and 332,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the third week of December were 
18,000 bushels, as compared with 17,000 
bushels for the week before and 274,000 
bushels for the same week last year. 














MINNESOTA SOUTHERN 
TELEPHONE CO. 


1st Mortgage Three Year 
Gold Bonds 


This pain and its predecessor 
have been serving the community for 
over 22 years. 

This loan is secured by a first mort- 
gage on preperty appraised at more 
than 3 times the amount of the loan. 

Earnings have shown steady growth 
in 1925,these-were over twice the in- 
terest charges and in 1926, 2.18 times 
interest charges. 

The Company will refund Iowa per- 
sonal property tax of 6 mills upon 
proper application. 

These bonds mature December 1, 
1929, affording a moderate duration 
of investment. 

6°, Interest coupons payable semi- 
annual June 1 andDecember 1. 

Price 100, to yield 6%. 

Detailed circular on request. 


JAMES A. CUMMINS & CO. 


505 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 
ae: 
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READ THIS SURE 


Lumbermen Selling Their 
Lands Cheap on Long Terms 


Farmers, Stockmen, Poultry, 
Fruit and Truck Growers 


INVESTIGATE THIS 


Own a Farm Where Cold 
Winters Are Unknown 


Brown loam soil. No hills, rocks 
or overflow. Taxes low. Mild 
climate. No blizzards. Living condi- 
tions ideal. Fine schools, churches, 
highways. 80,000 acres in Pearl 
River, Hancock and Harrison Coun- 
ties, South Mississippi, near Gulf 
Coast. Short drive to Gulfport, Pass 
Christian, Bay St. Louis. YEAR- 


ROUND CROPS. Harvest first Spring 
crop before Illinois and Iowa thaw 
out. “Land of Perpetual Raising and 
Grazing. Soil Never Idle.” 40-acre 
tracts—$10 to $50 per acre depending 
on location, etc., one-fifth cash, bal- 
ance ten annual payments, Large 
acreage ready for the plow. Write 
today for free illustrated folder. 


Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees 
208 G. & S. I. Bidg. GULFPORT, MISS. 

















Special Reduced Piste 


for CHRISTMAS 


Order any assortment, 10% discount on 500 1b. 
orders. 


Loose Weather Frozen...... Ile 
PICKEREL Dressed and Headless....... 12ze 


WALL-EYED PIKE ®024.------ 





WORONOOES 6.0.05: sascnee 
WHITEFISH, Large Dressed : 
OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting)... .. ........ ¢ 
FLOUN DERS, Dressed & Headless ... 12¢ 
SALMON, Dressed & Headicas...... . B4e 
BLACK COD, Dressed & Headless..... l4die 
HALIBUT, Dressed & Headless........ Ise 


OUR SPECIAL, Fresh Dressed, Cleaned, Zero 
hag Royal Herring. Nothing better, per 
o pepeseccce veces cvecshebscceccsesees cocece Sc 
a 100-Ib. gr. wi., 85 lb. net wt., per box.. $6.75 

SMOKED TULIBEE WHITE- 


Wiis 10 ID. BOREG, ccc cccsccce sevvece $2.10 
SMOKED FAMILY WHITE- 
WEMER. 10 Ib. DOKEB. 2.00000 ccccccsegs $1.25 


For quick service order from adv. Sh{pped from 
Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn,, at these prices. 
Add 4c per lb. to these prices if you want your 
shipment made from Mason City branch. Write 
for illustrated catalog TODAY 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dock D, Duluth, Minn. 














Fresh Frozen Caught Daily 


Delicious, appetizing fish, inspected and 
packed in boxes, 100 Ibs. shipping weight, 
cont. 85 Ibs. net weight of fish. 


Herring, Round $5.00 Whitefish, 

Herring, Dressed...... $12.75 
& Cleaned..... 6.75 Flounders, 

Pic ckerel. puna 9.35 r Die eaend 

Mest Salmon,Dressed 12.35 

OP 10.25 Sablefis 
Wall-eyed one 35 - es 7 = yf 12.35 
ETE . alibut, d 17.85 
Wall-eyed Pike, Whiting or 


Dressed&Cleaned.13.60 Ocean Pike.. 8.50 
Write for FREE illustrated price list today. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT CO., 
Dept. No. p Duluth, Minn. 














PETERS’ 


Hog Serum 
Now Only 1¢ per CC 


Vaccinate your own hogs and pigs with Peters’ 
Serum iled instructions and comp! 
(worth $8.00) free with your first order for 3000 CC 
serum and 150 CC Virus at le per CC or $31.5.0 
Enough to vaccinate 85 to 100 pigs. usands of 
farmers are vaccinating their own 


PETERS SERUM CO. 
407 Stock Yards 
Kansas City Mo. 





So can you, 


The Peters Family 
First Hog Serum Company 


CLOVER2:3 


now. 

Vancing. Most ots geist, 

derful value in high 

Also Sweet Clover, Hubam, ae 

EE: money. ot for Bree. , lovecil a eel os 
ERRY ‘SEED C D CO., Box 104 , 














Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“One thing about these short skirts is 
they don’t bag at the knees.” 





WILL THE DROP IN FARM PRODUCTS 
AROUSE THE BIG GUNS? 


watching the old year out and for other 
reasons, but he failed to mention just 
how the gallant young fellow is going to 
get the coupe started. Maybe father will 
have to get the old team out, but you 
decide it for your Uncle Josh. Of course, 
there’s prizes, and here’s for a big contest. 
Send your postcards right away. . 





A VALUED EMPLOYEE 

Hardware Dealer (to applicant): “I am 
inclined to give you the position if you 
understand double-entry keeping.” 

Applicant: ‘I do, indeed! At my last 
place I had to do a triple-double-entry—a 
set for the active partner, showing the 
real profits, a set for the sleeping part- 
ner, showing small profits, and a set for 
the income tax officials, showing no 
profits.” 

aenaaesennatiniay r 

“What became of that young fellow 
from the city?” 

“Oh, he used to be a chauffeur, 
crawled under the mule to see 
wouldn't go.” 


and he 
why it 


HIS PHILOSOPHY 














: = ac A 
ae “Is that all the work you can do in an 
To Mrs. Mayme C. Wyant, Glenwood, hour?” asked Sam’s edie yaa yloyer 
Iowa, goes first prize in Joshaway's De- r” as Se F ployer. 


“Well, boss,’ said Sam, “I dussay I 


ember title c st. rs "ve -feat- ‘ 

cember ti le conte t Mrs. Wyant de feat could do moh’—but I nevah was one for 
ed the largest field of title contributors showing off.” 

this season to take the three dollars. j F 


George S. Hall, 
ond with the title 
before strike one 


Ashland, Mo., placed sec- 
, “Trying to catch a fowl 
is called,” and F. O. Nel- 


SURE 


A certain newspaper that made a prac- 


son, Toledo, Iowa, took third honors with tice of answering inquiries from readers 
the title, ‘‘Newt understands the gravity received this one: : , ; 
of the situation.” “Please tell me what is the matter with 


chickens. They go to 
well. The next 


roost appar- 
morning we find 


Nellie Cogley, 
suggestion to 


good my 
ently 


Grinnell, made a 
Joshaway and it accounts 


for the absence of honorable mention. one or more of them on their backs on the 
This lady said she wanted a prize or noth- floor, stiff, combs white and their feet in 
ing. “If I can’t win, I don’t want honor- | the air.” 

able mention; farmers have had too much It was the editor’s busy day, and this 


was the answer 
“Dear sir: 


his reader received: 


of that lately."””. So Joshaway believes in “ b . 
Your chickens are dead.” 


new ideas and hence no mentions, for he 
wants to stand in good with the farmers. 
But, seriously, there were a fine bunch of 
titles and Joshaway had a real good time 
judging the contest. He also wants to 
thank several contributors who sent 
Christmas cards. 


EXPLAINED 
Auto Tourist: “I clearly had the right 
of way when this man ran into me, and 
yet you say I was to blame.” 


Local Cop: “You certainly was.” 


Now you picture enthusiasts, just take Autoist: ‘‘Why?” 
a squint at the following picture. Our Local Cop: ‘Because his father is 
artist admitted it was designed for the mayor, his brother is chief of police, and 





younger folks who would be sitting up I go with his sister.” 





WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by January 24. The winners will be announced in our 
issue of February 4. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In 
ease of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 
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’ i 3881 Industrial Street + Peoria, Illinois 


Money Saved is 
Money Farued 


We promised 
you, in 1923, 
a much im- 
proved, 
greater rust- 
resisting, far 
# longer lasting 
woven wire 
fence. And we 
made it. Made 
it by doing two 
things— put- 
ting more rust- 
resisting cop- 
==" per in the steelitself 
and a much heavier zinc 
coating on the outside. 


RED STRAND 
“Galvannealed” 


is the same good old reliable Square 
Deal Fence. Same full gauge and — 
est weight; same springy line wires 
same picket-like stays; same can "te 
slip knot. The easy-to-erect, trim, 
strong fence. 

But better now than ever before 
through our ‘“‘Galvannealing”’ process 
(discovered and patented by Keystone) 
that WELDS an extra heavy rust- 
resisting zinc coating to copper-bearing steel 
wire. Noone else make. s fence like this. 

Agricultural Colleges, engineering authori- 
ties, railroad tests—all prove that ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed’’ far outlasts the ordinary galvanized 
wire. Those whoe ntered “* The Advantages of 
a Well Fenced Farm’’ contest gave us some 
mighty good ideason‘ ‘Hog Sanitation, "* «What 
it Costs to Fence a Farm’’ and ‘‘What 17,000 
Farmers Say.”’ Write for these 3 free booklets 
today. They show what an important part 
{conte plays in increasing your farm profits. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 





i Red Strand # 
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titltlinee eit -Burning 
Tank Heater 







Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fitsanytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke, Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guar ves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


b= galvanized fron—70 gal. My le pd. burner 
under trough guarenteed not to reese. 8 ps water warm 
pe bogs heaith tien faster oo the 





at a small cost. 
same feed. oanuam a Acants 


We sito menu- wanted in every locality. Special 
a facture Portebie offer to farmers willing” to show 
Smore Houses Heater’ and Waterer to 

¥ 





Drospec 
© buyers. Write at_once for 
price and apecialofler. Buy direct 
from factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 4.7th St., Washington, la, 


Do You Want 
Greater Profits? 


The greatest opportunities in 
the South for fruit growing, poul- 
try, trucking and general farming 
are in Walton County, Florida. 
Splendid climate, equable and 
abundant rainfall, good water, 
fertile soil, cheap lands. 

Booklet Free 


Chamber of Commerce 
Box 309, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 














The Newest anc 
Fastest Feed Mill 


Crushesand grindsall the ins 
th bo nt we A Rusher eres 
with Husk or without); for 
ie Beef Feeder and user of 
largequantitiesof ground grain. 
Bowsher No. 35 Ses 
Simple in design. Ru 
conatrostions Wellton abri- 
= cated. Ne breakage or choke- 


Circular for the Asking 




























THEN. G.BOWSHER CO.., South Bend, Ind. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 31, 1926 
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Southeastern—Keokuk County, Dec. 23— 
Weather warm for this time of year. No 
snow now. Nearly all the corn husked 
now. Not as much corn in the country 
as was expected. Corn sold today at sale 
for 61 cents. Still much sickness among 
hogs. Some corn stalk disease among 
vattle and horses, Roads rough. It’s 
raining tonight. Eggs 35 cents, cream 45 
cents, chickens 19 cents, ducks 16 cents, 
geese 12 cents.—John L. Herman. 


Central—Greene County, Dec. 20—Big 
horse loss recently to a number of farm- 
mers, due to corn stalk poisoning and 
frozen alfalfa. Corn shelling is an every- 
day occurrence. Quite a few chickens 
went to market. Hogs and cattle doing 
fairly well. Cream 49 cents, eggs 40 cents, 
butter 45 cents, No. 4 corn 60 cents. A 
number of public sales. Corn husking has 
started again since the ice thawed off. 
Weather bright today.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Wapello County, Dec. 23— 
The corn is nearly all husked, altho some 
fields are still to be gathered. Hay is 
going to be very scarce and high before 
spring. Cattle are looking well and are 
going into the winter in good shape. The 
dairy industry in this section is looking 
up considerably, owing to the high price 
paid for butterfat.—G,. I. Fuller. 

Northern—Franklin County, Dec. 18— 
Hundreds of acres of corn yet to be 
husked. Below zero weather this week, 
and ice on stalks last week, have pre-~- 
vented much husking. Many farmers are 
marketing their small surplus of oats. 
Hogs still dying with cholera; whole herds 
coming down at once in some cases. Lots 
of farm sales; nearly six per week in the 


county for December. So many shotes 
have been set back by flu, “necro,” ete., 
that on many farms our small crop of 


corn will be all gone when hogs are in 
condition for market.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Western—Guthrie County, Dec. 14— 
Twelve degrees below zero this morning; 
very icy. Butterfat up one cent. Eggs 
down one cent. No corn -husking since 
December 6; but lots of corn still in the 
field. Coal at the mines, $4 per ton; $6 
delivered eight to ten miles.—C. C. Jus- 
tice. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Dec. 23— 
Corn huskinge completed, with pretty fair 
quality c@rn. Corn shredding is the order 
of the day now, and almost everybody has 





some to shred on account of the hay and 


straw shortage. All livestock in good 
shape, with the exception of a few cases 
of hog cholera, The weather has been 


cold and cloudy, with very few sunshiny 
days. The roads are very rough. Very 
few farm sales being held now.—Russel 
F. Eden. 

North-Central—Wright County, Dec. 23 
—Started misting last night and rained 
some during the night. It is still misting 
this morning. It freezes as it falls and 
therefore makes the ground quite slip- 
pery. Some car accidents reported on 
account of the ice on the roads. Few are 
shelling corn. Shredding is still being 
done. Few farm sales have begun. Had 
a cold spell the first of last week, but it 
has moderated some this week.—Miss 
Eva Fischr. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Macoupin County, Dec. 23— 
The week before Christmas has come in 
snowy, Goudy and gloomy. Very bad 
time to husk corn. Lots of corn in the 
yields yet and spoiling badly. It looks like 
about one-half of a crop of corn, after we 
take the loss. All stock doing well and 
bringing fair prices. Hens on a strike. 
Eggs worth 50 cents, corn around 60 cents, 
oats about 45 cents. Not much grain go- 
ing to market on account of dampness.— 
Cc. J. Miller. 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 22— 
Had a light snow last night, about two 
inches. Will be gone soon if it stays 


Misting now. Quite a bit of corn 
to pick yet. Corn is about all down now. 
Dirt roads are bad, but we can go to any 
town in this county on pavement. Wheat 
looks fair. Some will have to buy seed 
oats. Hogs are 11 cents, corn 55 cents for 
No. 5, eggs 55 cents, butterfat 51 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Western—Fulton County, Dee. 24— 
About 25 per cent of the corn still in the 
fields; much rotten corn. No hog cholera 
around here at present. All stock doing 
well. Some farmers short on hay. Alfalfa 
being shipped in at $25 per ton. Most of 
the heavy hogs are gone to market; sell- 
ing from $11 to $12 per ewt. Corn chang- 
ing hands local at 60 cents, eggs 50 cents, 


warm. 


butterfat 50 cents, hens 19 cents. Eggs 
are scarce; only those with good stock 


and the best of care are getting any at 
all.—J. E. Corey. 








Central—Shelby 
have not had a very happy and prosper- 
ous year on the farm. 


acres of corn 


renters sefling 
Bulk of hogs gone to market. 
cattle on feed.—S. M. 


Southcastern—Otoe County, 
Farmers about done_ picking corn, 
others are shredding fodder, 
Much warmer at this date 
looking fairly 
good, considering the severe cold the past 
Stock and grain market about 
Hope everybody has a prosperous 
year.—L. D. McKay. 


sawing wood. 
than it 


ten days. 
steady. 


20—We are 


a fair yield. 
now, but 


stock on 


cents, 


County, 


has been. Stock 


a very 


there 
among hogs early in the fall. 
feed. 


was 


~ 
Dec. 


January 1 will 
the field. A k 


and going to to 
Not many 


NEBRASKA 





MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Nodaway 
having 
Farm work is backward. 
has been slow. 
by the first of the year. 
all stock doing 

sickness 
Not much 
public s 
Hogs $11.50, fat cattle $7 to $10, hens 19 is a 
eggs 30 cents, 


County, 
wet 


lots of 
many 


butterfat 41 ¢ 


corn 60 to 65 cents.—A. A. Graves. 
Northwestern—Harrison County, Dec. 22 One of my sows had a litter of ten that 


—A little damp. 
and have been for some time. 
gathered as far as we know. 
A heavy sleet two weeks ago was 
stock that were out. No 
Cream 46 c 


well. 
hard on 


selling that we hear of. 
hens 18 cents, springs 14 cents.—S. Mere- 


dith. 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Dec. 24 
—Cloudy, with showers, turning to. snow. 
Fields muddy and some corn to husk yet. So far aS we 
Most of the spring pigs have gone to mar- 
Wheat looking very well. 
has begun to move again. 
have been sold this fall. Times are better 
Wheat $1.30, corn 60 to 
cream 47 
cents, eggs 42 cents, hens 19 cents, springs 


ket. 


and looking up. 


oats 


80 cents, 


Roads in 


Farm 


50 cents, 


17 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 


Central—Pettis County, Dec. 23—On De- 
cember 12, the 
6 a.°Mm., and on 
and 
dropped to zero at £ 
we have had milder weather, followed by 


at 5 a. m., 


mercury 


the 14th and 
a. m.; 


registered 
13th it 


since that 


23—We 


season, 
Corn shucking 
Most farmers will be thru 
Corn is making 


bad condition 
Corn is all 
Stock doing 


thawing and deep mud in the fields, re- 
tarding corn husking. The harvest is not 
particularly “great,’’ but the laborers are 
few and of a very inefficient kind. Some 
sick hogs in this vicinity.—W. D. Wade. 


find 
yt of 
wns. 





MINNESOTA 


Harper. 
Southwestern—Murry County, Dec. 16 
—The weather has been very cold the 
m past week; down to 20 blow zero, together 
Dec. 20— with real blizzards like the old fellows 
. while | tell about. About 20 per cent of the corn 
cutting and | is still in the field. Lots of farm sales, 


and everything is bringing good prices. A 
good many hogs going to market, and 
some cattle.. Feed is very scarce. Hay is 
selling up to $20 per ton, and straw is 
very hard to find at any price. Corn is 
62 cents, oats 41 cents, hogs $10.50, but- 
terfat at Farmers’ Co-operative Creamery 
56 cents, heavy hens and springs 18 cents, 
Dec. geese 14 cents per pound.—M. T. Nelson. 
KANSAS 

Southeastern—Crawford County, Dec. 20 
—We have had a very wet fall. Wheat 
was sown, very late, but 1s looking good. 
Some are not done husking corn yet; the 
fields are very soft. In this section corn 


well 


sales. | blew down in August very badly. There 
good deal of rotten corn; yield is 
ents, | light; new corn 55 cents. Hay was a 


light crop. No hog cholera around here. 


at five months averaged 227 pounds. Quite 
a good many fall pigs.—H. L. Shaw. 





WILL ETHYL GAS INJURE MOTOR? 

A Wisconsin reader writés: 

“Will the continued use of an anti- 
knock fuel like ethyl gasoline do any 
damage to an engine? I have been told 
that it eventually develops piston slap.” 
have been able to find 
appears to be nothing what- 
that an anti-knock fuel 


corn 
ents, 


out, there 


land | ever to this idea 


Several farms put out by reputable fuel firms will in- 


crease the wear on an engine in any 
way. Rather the opfosite, since their 
action tends to smooth out the power 
impulse. Every engine will develop wear 
and piston slap after a certain amount 
of usage, no matter what has been the 


46 at fuel or the oil used. The proper oil has 


registered 16 a good deal to do with engine wear, but 
16th it 


little, 
and does 


provided it is 
not dilate 


the fuel has very 
properly vaporized 
the ecvlinder oil. 


date 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—At least Al is prepared for the worst. 













) WISH WE KNEW 
A COUPLE OF NICE 










| KNOW 







GIRLS HERE IN A SWELL 
BIG BURG DAME, I’Lt 
CALL, HER 
UP AN’ TELE 
HER TO BRING 


ANOTHER 
DAME , 










RIGHTO, VIOLET BRING YouR GIRL 
FRIEND AN MEET USIN FRONT 
OF THE DUCHESS THEATER! 
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WHERE'D 
You MEET 


THIS GIRL 
SuiM? 

















OH, | 
NEVER MET 
HER, AL, GUT 
'VE BEEN 


CORRESPONDOIN, 


WITH HER 














1 WROTE MY 
NAME AN’ ADDRESS 
ON AN EGG AN’ 
SHE GoT THE 

EGG!! 



















On the home stretch 








A IT'S AL, MOTHER HE 
( SAYS THEY'VE LEFT BIG BURG 


E | 


en aN 











AND ARE JOGGING ALONG TOWARY 
HOM 









/ \ DON'T SEE A SIGNOF \ 
| THEM, THEY MUST BE 
JOGGING ALONG 
AWFULLY SLOW! 
eee 
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ia 


effi rn, 
LPR ARSON 
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BETCHA THE LIVERY CHARGE 
FOR THIS CLO NAG WiLL BE 
MORE'N YourR OLD BUS 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 31, 1926 





(29) 1737 














Look for what you need 





RATE:8c PER WORD 


We charge foe La minimum of 
orders 







seccomp 
3 ‘Advertising orders; s 
this office not ane than 
cation, When ting your adverti: 
cuts do 


Sell what you wish through these columns 
i THE NAME AND ADDRES@ #4 


words. Remittance vord, ¢ 


and changes 


ursday, weight days ye o 


isement ave 


wo correspondence and increases sale 


copy must r 
full dete! OR: oa 


















SCHEDULE OF RATES 





























No. Words | No. Insertions 

1 2 4 
COLT T 51.80 $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
eoceee) 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
OS cvccdcccevececace! BIO | aan | mae Ft Tae 
23 ccccccccccccccces| 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 .ccccccccccccccee| 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 wccccccccccccccce| 200 | 4200 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 coscccccesesce, OS | 4.16 | 624 | -€:32 
7; eee weneeeeeee 2.16 | 4.82 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 Sepevecaste ooee| 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
| eee . rrr 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
OD ssévinpeenewancesen 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


A FIRST mortgage 6 per cent bond, 
in three years; a sound and very 
tractive investment yielding 6 per 
Refer to ad on page 26. 
mins & Co., Equitable 
Iowa. 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 











due 
at- 
cent. 
James A. Cum- 
Bldg., Des Moines, 














station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co. 1131-33 Fultons Market, Chicago. 


Poultry—veal, wwanted for pre mium trade. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 
FOR SALE—Black x and white pups, ten 
weeks old; Newfoundland-German Police 








cross; both registered; good watch dogs; 

females, $7, and males, $11. Otis Tendall, 

Kanawha, Iowa. 

SHEPHERD pups, guaranteed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 

Hawthorne Twins, Afton, Iowa. 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
Jand that can be reached in no other way. 
you _in_ touch with a market for farm 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
IN THE San Joaquin valley of ¢ 
farming is now a paying business, 








‘alifornia 
feed- 


ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry and fruit should yield a 
good income. A small ong-family farm, 
with IMfttle hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Best 
crops to plant are well proved. Selling 


is done co-operatively in established mar- 
kets. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 


e railway has no land to sell, but offers 


a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
quin ‘folder and get The Earth free for 


General 
Railway, 


six months. Cc. L. Seagraves, 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 


910 Railway Exchange, _Chicago. 
GEORGIA 


opportunities, southern 
Write for complete 








Ww ONDER L 
Georgia farm lands. 





information. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 
man, Georgia. 

1OWA ar 
FOR SA LIs—250-acre “farm: good im- 





provements; would accept smaller farm 





in the deal. Earl Stoner, Strawberry 
Point, Towa. 
~~ KANSAS 

205¢- ACRE farm in Jackson county, Kan- 
sas, one-half mile from good town; 
175 acres of good bottom land, some tim- 
ber and plenty of water; 50 acres of win- 
ter wheat goes with the farm; good im- 
provements; $125 per acre if sold soon. 









D. B. Sumpter, Delia, Kan A 
MISSOURI i nh Ak hE A 
330 ACRES. 314 miles ‘north burlington 
Junction, Mo.: well improved, produc- 
tive: investigation invited. Sale desired 
to settle father’s estate. Clarence Speer, 


Mo. 





107 South Seventh, St. Joseph, 


NORTH | DAKOTA 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing eg gs Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Pank. Minn, 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy 
terms. County committees assist. new 
settlers in becoming properly located. 
Real opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D 
Wallaces’ Farmer Classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 




















FARM LANDS 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from $10 

an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs. 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
tion; healthful and pleasant climate; 
good dairy country; see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. 
RANCH, 1,120 acres, for sale; in eastern 

South Dakota; one of the best hog and 
cattle propositions in the state; fine im- 
provements, on state road, close to school 
and now stocked with Polled Angus cat- 
tle. Will consider good income property 
or small farm in southern Minnesota or 
northern Iowa in part payment. Box 282, 
Luverne, Minn. 


WASHINGTON 


FARMERS planning a change in location 
will find it to their 


advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS 





BAIR & FREEMAN, 
patents and trade-marks. 


Patent Attorneys; 
802 Equitable 











Wilmarth, 


MAMMOTH Toulouse, 

Embden geese; 
Runner ducks; 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
POULTRY 

GEESE AND DUCKS’ 0 
PUREBRED White Embden and Gray 
Toulouse geese; young stock, $2.50, $3; 
old stock, $4, $5; god layers and breeders. 
Also White Pekin ducks and drakes; good 
size; $2 and $2.50; trio for $6. Mrs. M. E. 


lowa. 

Buff and White 
Buff, Pekin and 
Miller Poul- 


Cc orning, 





Rouen, 
priced to sell. 





LEGHORNS 





WHITE Leghorn eggs 

discount if ordered now for spring ship- 
ment. 
egg bred 26 years; 
Shipped C. O. D. 
bulletin, free. 
cockerels at low prices. 


and chicks; big 


200 to 293-egg males; 
winners 16 egg contests. 
Catalog, special price 
Thousands of pullets, hens, 
George B. Ferris, 


Sired by 

















<a “pacer \ al 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- | HENS, cockerels, White Leghorn, Barron 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, |* Strain; culled and healthy; $1.25 each; 
and winters not too cold, contribute to | cockerels, $1.50, $2. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- | Corning, Iowa. 
let, “‘A Farm Home For You," describes PURE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
all parts of this country. Write for your Leghorn cockerels, from Pennsylvania 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, ‘Poultry Farm, 270 to 300 egg stock. Mrs. 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. George Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HELP WANTED PBHAFOWL, pheasants, bantams, guineas, 
AGENTS WANTED goats, wild geese, ducks, twenty varie- 


AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write, 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
WANTED—Farmer or 
staple line of household nee 
rural trade; experience unnecessary. We 
furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 
profits. If interested in business of your 
own, write for particulars. B. L. Shaffer, 
213 West Eighth St., So., Newton, Iowa. 
ee SALESMEN 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete, only 
$2.95; over haif profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mer., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS 
he rd f for 
young cows; 





farmer’s son to sell 
ssities to 

















sale; 


GUERNSEY 
producing 


twenty heavy 
one registered 








ties pigeons, chickens. 
circular . free. 


Pr ice reasonable, 
Hass, Bettendorf, Ia. 


ORPINGTONS __ 


John 





tans; 
ers; 


block 


PULLETS, 
bargain price; 
cockerels, 


duction on 
marth, 


hens, cocks and cockerels; 
purebred White Orping- 
large, vigorous, healthy, winter lav 
hens, $1.50; pullets, $1.25 to $1.50; 
$2.50, $3, $5. They are the low, 
y type, from excellent layers; re- 
numbers. Mrs. Effie Wil- 
Corning, Iowa. 





BUFF Orpington cockerels, 


first and sec- 


gnd pens; right matings; heavy: five 
dollars; also few fine pullets. Elizabeth 
Greenwood, Emerson, Iowa. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





BLOOD tested Dark 


Barred Rock cocker- 





Early, 


els. Large, vigorous, well barred, farm 
raised; $3.00 each, 6 for $15.00. Select 
birds $5.00. W. S. Austin & Sons, Du- 
mont, lowa. 
BARRED Rock ecockerels; Aristocrat and 
Thompson strains; $2.50 each; limited 
number choice ones, $5 each. O. C. Fuchs, 


Towa. 








BABY CHICKS 


2 discount on chicks guaranteed 

to live. Early booked orders for Peters- 
Certified ¢ ‘hi ks for delivery early or late 
are allowed special discount and are as- 
sured delivery when wanted. These un- 
usual chicks from Peters-Certified» Flocks 
having established egg-production records 
are sent with a real guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks and are backed by 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. Most popular bwoets perfected in 
egg-laying and health. Get our new 1927 
catalog. It is a revelation written largely 
by our customers who give the facts on 
their success with Peters-Certified Chicks. 
Upon request we will also send a compli- 
mentary copy, of our valuable poultry 
book, “A Money-Making System of Poul- 
try Breeding,’’ written by our poultry 
specialist. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 


“MURRAY M¢ ‘MU RRAY” baby 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per 
delivery guaranteed. Member 
Baby Chick tar sic Association. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. ‘atalog free. Mur- 
ray McMurray, _Box "159, \ We -bster City, _ Ta. 


BABY 

orders. 
ducks, geese, 
Free catalog. 
L. Rowson, Hampton, 
BABY Chicks~We speciation i in purebred 

laying strains; every chick guaranteed; 
twenty-one varieties; 100 per cent free 
delivery. 1927 catalog free. Wisner Sani- 
tary Hatchery, Dept. 9, , Wisner, Neb. 

BLOOD TESTING 


BLOOD test your breeaing stock; elimi- 
nate white diarrhea in baby chicks. 
Now is the time. Write today for par- 
ticulars. Schalk Poultry Laboratories, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
BACILLARY white te diarrhea. This is the 
time of year to blood test breeding stock. 
Write for explanatory circular. Clarinda 
Poultry Laboratories, Clarinda, Iowa . 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





LIBERAL 





chicks. 
common 
cent live 
American 


Chicks—Special prices on early 
Cockerels,  pullets, turkeys, 
bantams, guineas, pea fowl. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
Iowa. 

















PLANT our certified Grimm alfalfa seed 

from registered fields. -rices are low- 
er, quality higher. Purity over 99.5 per 
cent. Sweet clover crop smaller than 
normal; if you want seed at fair prices, 
order early. Write for delivered prices 
on winter hardy seed. Samples free. 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State 


College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 
DOMESTIC red clo ver seed of high quale 















































> Py. i is agai yery s e s yea We 
bull: some calves; TB. tested: fee from RHODE ISLAND REDS 4 Et 
disease. Reason for selling, have sold our WINGLin CO 1 ~ ws < aa , bd paler Be einai 
farm. Priced reasonably for quick sale. SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cock- mestic clover; also “herds alfalfa, swee 
Foster Lake Guernsey Farm Ogdens- _ erels; big bone, dark red; and also some clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
burg, Wis . = , 7 fine pullets. Will sell reasonably if taken seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
=! soon. John Treiber, Route 4, Danbury, De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS Iowa. De Kalb, Ml. _ iP +8 
GUERNSEY or Holstein heifer calves; SINGLE Comb Red cockerels: big bone, BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 
practically purebred; from heavy, rich dark color, no smut; purebreds, $2.50; alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
milkers; 25 each. Edgewood Dairy choice, $3 each, large. Dora Welsch, Cor- seeds from a farmer’s organization and 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. rectionville, Iowa. know that you get a high quality domestic 
i ____HEREFORDS FOR SALE—April hatched dark, he: ulthy, on supply Sear — eee 
SEO? ea +f_ Rose Comb Red cockerels, from prize- seec ent or samples ¢ 7e8. 
eeders 00 s s i; - 2 > ‘ : ~ 
HEREFOR A RD feeders, (100 gat i ly Me™ winning stock, $2 and $3 each. Wm. D. De fog arm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
759; uniform size; ‘extra quality. Art | Scott, Princeton, Iowa. — a ae —- —__—____ 
Hayden, Eldon, Iowa. S. C. R. IL. Red cockerels, from Iowa ac- ALPALE A seed, Jc Per com — $6.80 
= . Write for description and prices. Mrs. | Pe™ cent pure, 90.00, Dass - Georg 
FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a | Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. Bowman, Concordia, Kan isha ae 
26-pound official record; a show pros- : : ap BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa seed; white 
pect, whose three nearest’ dams average | ————_-_WYANDOTTES and yellow sweet clover, direct from 
9§ pounds milk a day; ready for light COCKERELS, White Wyandottes, Martin Sam H. Bober, Newell, S. Dakota, and 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- strain; rose comb: purebreds; large, save money 
ticelllo, Iowa. $2.50, $3 each; 40 pullets, $1.50 each. Dora 
SHEEP Welsch, Correctionville, Iowa. SEED CORN 
CHOICE Oxford sheep for sale; 23 ewes EXTRA choice seed corn; Krug’s Yellow 
and ram; mostly young; registered. — BABY CHICKS ee Victor, grown on our farms; tests 95 
Also Scotch Shorthorn cows and heifers; VIGOROUS northern chicks; special dis- per cent and better; price, only $4 per bu., 
some broke to hand milk; accredited herd. count allowed on early orders. Free shelled. Place your orders now. You will 
S. J. Kingsley, Bedford, Iowa. catalog. Lakeland Hatcheries, Chisago | like this corn. Houser Bros., Polk City, 
TAMWORTHS WANTED City, Minn. Towa. 
WANTED to buy, five Tamworth boars,’ 
any serviceable size; give weight and 
1 I sine Valley Farm, Savanna, 
il.; F. tiles, Manager. 
w alinaos® Farmer classified ads put e 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 

















YES, we buy old feed and tankage bags. 
Write for prices. State quantity. Great 
Western Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
HARROWS 
WEBBER’S improved “field harrow will 


saved. Write for 








pay for itself in time d 
circular. Webber Harrow Co., Pontiac, 
Illinois. 

OAT SPROUTERS 
100 PER CENT more fall and winter | 
eges. Feed Sprouted Oats—quickly 


grown in ‘Successful’ sprouter. Catalog 

with proofs free. Des Moines Incubator 

Co., Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 








in all makes. Corona, ee ae Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my advertisement containing.................. words with your 


next available issue and run it 








Sires times in Our Readers’ Market. 
an to cover cost of these insertions. 
ideal Ni iisgtescttintiriingctgeitintiateea 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 
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INCREASED TAXES A SERIOUS 
_ DIFFICULTY 

The increase in interest on farm mort- 
gages was much less betwen 1910 and 1920 
than the increase in taxes paid by the 
farmers. This tax burden was pointed out 
as one of the serious causes of the pres- 
ent inequality between farm and city in- 
comes by G. F. Warren, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in a recent address. He called 
attention to the difference between farm 
and retail prices as the greatest cause of 
low farm incomes, 

“Heavy incomes due to land specula~- 
tion has been widely heralded as the pri- 
mary cause of the agricultural depres- 
sion,” he said. ‘‘Debts are important, but 
are one of the minor causes of the depres- 
sion. On January 1, 1920, over half of the 
farm owners who operated their own 
farms were entirely free from mortgage 
indebtedness. If mortgage indebtedness 
is thé trouble, certainly these persons 
should not be having any agricultural 
depression. 

“The increase in mortgage indebtedness 
from 1910 to 1920 on farms operated by 
owners was about $3,000,000,000. The av- 
erage interest rate was 6.1 per cent. The 
increase in annual payments for interest, 
therefore, was $189,000,00. This is less 
than half of the increase in taxes for all 
farms. 

“Based on estimates made by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture for 
the years 1914 and 1922, and on the in- 
crease in taxes since 1922 as shown by 
Kendrick, of Cornell University, 
increase in taxes on farm land since 1914 
is about $490,000,000,. 

“The increase in taxes is much more 
important than the increase in interest 
payments. Taxes fall on every one, re- 
gardless of whether he is in debt. 

“The rate of increase in taxes has been 
almost identical with the increase in 
wages. This is inevitatry true because 
nearly all the taxes are quickly spent for 
wages and school teachers’ salaries. FEx- 
actly the same relationship occurred after 
the Civil war, except that it was not so 
extreme. It is the inevitable result of 
financial deflation in every country, no 
matter when or where it is tried. 

“Very much more important than all 
other causes combined is the disparity in 
the ratios of retail and farm prices. 
product which sold at retail for $1 be fore 
the war, and for which the farmer re- 
ceived 50 cents, now retails for about $1.70 
—or 70 per cent above the pre-war price. 
Handling charges from the time the prod- 

- uct leaves the farmer until it reaches the 

consumer are double pre-war, so that 
there is only 70 cents left for the farmer. 
He receives 70 cents instead of 50 cents, 
or an increase of 40 per cent. 

‘Tf the farmer received prices as high 
above pre-war farm prices as retail prices 
are above pre-war retail prices, the farm- 


ers would now be getting a cash income of | 


$1,900,000,000 more than they are now ré- 
ceiving. This item which the 
are paving but which the farmers are not 
getting is about ten times as important 
as the increase in interest payments and 
four times as important as the increase 
in taxes. Such disparity always follows 
financial deflation. It occurred following 
the Civil war, but in a less degree. If the 
farmers of the United States were today 
receiving prices as much above pre-war 
as retail prices are above pre-war, the 
agricultural depression would be over. 

“There are only two wavs of bringing 
about an adjustment between farm prices 
and retail prices, either wages must de- 
cline so that handling charges will be less, 
or retail prices must rise. Judging by 
past experiences, the adjustment that will 
occur is for agricultural production to be 
reduced to such an amount per capita 
that there will be a «ehortage of farm 
products. From 1896 to 1920, we had a 
period of high cost of living following a 
prolonged agricultural depression. If the 
present depression continues as it prom- 
ises to do, we are likely to have a more 
severe period of the high cost of living, 
beginning in a decade or two. 


consumers 


POLAND RECORD ASSOCIATION 
MAKES FINE SHOWING 


Out of debt and with a balance in the 
treasury was the good news shareholders 
of the American Poland China Record As- 
sociation heard at the last annual meet- 
ing, held recently. Over $7,000 of old bills 
had been paid off and a balance of $2,000 
was in the treasury. 

George W. Davies, secretary of the as- 
sociation, reported that in 1926, 284 new 
members were added to the rolls, by the 

‘purchase of memberships, and 77 enrolled 
thru transfers. This was an increase of 
950 per cent over the preceding year, so 
far as new memberships were concerned. 

The three retiring directors, W. H. Pew, 


Ravenna, Ohio; M. A. Dowling, Valley 
Junction, Iowa, and H. O. Sheldon, Os- 
wego, Kan., were re-elected. The by- 


laws were changed, giving the board of 
directors the election of the president. 
The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected: President, Burlie Dob- 
son, Lancaster, Wis.; treasurer, P. A. 
Blackford, Hillsboro, Iowa; secretary, 
George W. Davies, Chicago, Ill All of 
these were re-elected. The following were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee: E. C. Caverly, Toulon, Ill; Lee 
Serven, Prairie City, Ill.; M. O. Dowling, 
Valley Junction, Iowa. 





the total | 











DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 8—Iowa State Sale, at Des Moines; 
Claud Olson, Secretary. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 





es 22—W. M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, 
owa, 
Mar. 23—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa. 

HEREFORDS 
Jan. 5-6—Jesse Engle & Sons Estate, 


Sheridan, Mo. 

Feb. 15-16-17—Iowa. State Show and Sale, 
at Fair Grounds, Des Moines, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 7-8-9—Iowa State Show and Sale, at 
Fair Grounds, Des Moines, Iowa; Bert 

Gammon, Secretary. 
Feb. 10—A. Hemstra & Sons, Orange City, 


Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 
ne. Srnee Trier, Keota, Iowa; night 
sale. 
Jan. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 


Jan. 19—McKee Bros., 

Jan, 21—Fain’s Duroc 
burg, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, 

Feb. 7—Wm. Henry, Ute, Iowa. 

os 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
ow 

~ 0—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
owa, 

Feb. 17—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb, 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 

we 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 20—John W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, lowa, 
Jan, 26—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, 

lowa. § 
Jan. 26—H. E. Busby, Washington, 
Jan. 28—Monier Bros., Princeton, Ill. 
Jan. 31—David A, Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 1—Ted Butler, Calhoun, Mo. 
Feb, 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 2—Arch H. Anderson, St. Joseph, 

Missouri. 


Creston, Iowa. 
Farm, Emmets- 


Iowa. 


Iowa. 


Feb. 3—O. J. Hess, ‘Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 7—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 

Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Feb, 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Wm. A. Scar, Eariham, Ja. 
Feb. 18—Mm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lake side Farm. Storm Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 23—Gene Tenatt, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb, 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


Jan, 19—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—Taylor &. Taylor, What Cheer, 
lowa. 

Jan. 27—Eibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa. 


Jan. 29—Jim Stone, Nehawka, Neb. 


Feb. 10—Edw. Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Feb, 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 


Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Feb, 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, lowa. 
Feb. 29—F, I. 


Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 








Feb. 22—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—-T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
a. Fe cee A ROTI, WERE See, 
Towa. 
Feb. 25—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Feb. 14—Boyd G. Webster City, 
lowa. 

Feb, 15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

Feb, 15—Klein & Granzow, Alden, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

" » , Alta, Iowa. 

Feb, 8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb 16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—H. E. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa, 


Weidlein, 











. . * 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ticatfon or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
a" as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 








Field Notes 


BOB eit” SIXTY- Ay eae POLAND 
CHINA SAL 

A sale of Poland China dl sows that 
should prove a real history maker is the 
one to be held January 12 by the veteran 
breeder, Bob Henry, of Sheldon, Iowa; 
and for no other reason except that he 
has ‘“‘the goods.’’ To begin with, he is the 
owner of Big Revenue. And when you 
know Big Revenue, and what he has 
done as a sire, you will want Poland Chi- 
nas carrying the blood of Big Revenue. 
He is a phenomenal boar, and a phenome- 
nal sire. His extreme scale and wonder- 
ful substance are matters of comment. 
He walked away with the blue ribbon at 
the Minnesota State Fair. A litter sired 
by him, four boars and six gilts, sold_in 
Bob’s September 27 sale for $1,147.50. We 
have seen nothing better anywhere to sell 


this winter than the daughters of Big 


Revenue. They seem to us to be the last 
word in Poland China perfection. In fact, 
the whole offering is simply wonderful. 








We do not. believe Bob ever sold as good, 
and this is saying a great deal. There 
will be ten fall boars and gilts sell by 
Big Revenue, and it will afford a splendid 
opportunity to get a boar that should be a 
headliner next year. The catalog gives 
complete description of each lot. Now is 
the time to ask for it. Read the adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 
HELD BROTHERS’ SHORTHORNS 


The bull season is on. This has been 
demonstrated by the heavy inquiry breed- 
ers are getting, and by the prices that 
have been paid for bulls at public auc- 
tion during this month. Messrs. Held 
Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, have a good 
string of young bulls to offer of ages 
varying to suit the pure haser, and pos- 
sessing quality to suit those in need of a 
herd bull, or one for siring market topping 
steers. Held Brothers live on the paving 
tut twelve miles out of Sioux City on the 
Le Mars road. Note their card which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

MONIER BROS., OF PRINCETON, ILL. 

For seven years the Intruder has been 
used in this herd. He has sired a lot of 
choice sows and some of them have been 
retained in the herd. These in turn were 
mated to Liberator’s Memoriam with ex- 
cellent results. Last fall the boys bought 
two of the best boars they could find to 
use in this herd. One of these boars is 
by Liberator and out of a dam by Aladdin, 
second dam was Janice, one of the real 
producing sows of the breed. This young 
boar has been named Liberator’s Image, 
and without question he is one of the very 
best Liberator boars I have seen in years. 
He will be a real asset to this good herd. 
The other boar was the top son of the 
show boar, Choice Goods. Most of the of- 
fering will be bred to these three Liber- 
ator-bred boars—Liberator’s Memoriam, 
Liberator’s Image and the Choice Goods 
boar—a line of breeding that is in real de- 





of which are from prize winning dams. 
Added attractions will be found in the 


new boars placed in service. They are: 
The Knockout, Pathfinder o’ Mine, two 
sons of Liberator Giant. Be sure to check 
this firm as one to ask for actalog early, 
There is a lot to be said for the offering 
that can only be said in the catalog 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS OFFERED 

Four very choicely bred young Holstein 
bulls are offered by Messrs. B. Sam. 
uelson & Son, of Kiron, Iowa, elsewhere 
in this issue. The Samuelsons are not in 
the Holsteins in a big way as to numbers 
but they are in in a big way as regards 

quality cattle of ancestry of history mak- 
fie records. They are of K. P. O. P. 
breeding and their dams have butterfat 
records of from 3.5 to 5 per cent. A 
young bull from this herd will put you in 
the milk and butter business in the right 
way.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

BLANKE BROS. 

Wildfire has shown marked improve- 
ment since the show circuit, and with the 
assistance of the new boar Blanke Bros., 
of Taintor, Iowa, purchased, they are go- 
ing to offer you a line of sows that will 
be hard to beat, January 19. They are 
bred to two of the most outstanding boars 
of the breed. We urge you to write for a 
catalog, for we know you will not be 
disappointed in the offering.—Guy L, 
Bush, Adv. 

McKEE’S DUROCS 

The McKee offering, at Creston, Iowa, 
will be one that marks a step in breed 
improvement. In the lot which contains 
the gilts are sixty-five as uniform sows 
as probably have ever been assembled, 
and one is forced to reverse his attitude 
of looking for tops and finds himself 
searching for an animal that is not up to 
standard, and we might add they are hard 
to find. They are bred to Great Colonel 
and The Snapper, the former a boar fa- 





C. A. Prentice, of S 
says, in a letter to this paper 


>? 


brought excellent results. 





ADVERTISING IN WALLACES’ FARMER PAYS 


Sae City, Iowa, breeder of Hampshire hogs. 


‘*Please stop my ad, for I am all sold out of boars. 


It pays because it reaches the best class of people—people who 
are interested in better livestock on Iowa farms. 


Your paper 








This will be a very desirable of- 
fering and the litters Should be in de- 
mand by men who are looking for im- 
provement. The boys sell on January 28. 
Their ad and write-up on the herd will 
appear in future issues of this paper. 
Get your name on their mailing list.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


LAST REMINDER OF BIG EVENT 


This will be the last ad and field note 
for the Allerton Farms sale of January 8. 
From this sale will go sows carrying lit- 
ters of pigs that no doubt will write breed 
history. The magnificent lot of sows that 
sell carrying litters by this sensational 
junior yearling show and breeding boar 
will certainly be a drawing card in every 
herd to which they go. The entire lot of 
sows are of the best breeding to be found. 
They are not oniy richly bred but are in- 
dividually right. You can attend this sale 
with full assurance of finding a No. 1 of- 
fering all the way thru. Fortunate indeed 
will be the man who has one of these lit- 
ters in his own herd for 1927. The adver- 
tising prestige that Night Hawk has will 
be transferred to your herd thru his lit- 
ters. Then there will be five outstanding 
sows bred to New Hope and five to Aller- 
ton Special. If you are planning for the 
future of vour hog business, you should be 
at thiS sale or send *yvour orders to either 
Guy Bush or myself; the same will be 
handled on the square.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 

ERNST BROS. 


mand, 


CHANGE SALE DATE 


Messrs. Ernst Bros., extensive Spotted 
Poland China breeders at Marcus, ~lowa, 
have changed their bred sow sale date 
from February 23 to February 25, in or- 
der not to conflict with other important 
sales in Towa. The sale, we feel sure, 
will be of much interest to Snotted Po- 
land breeders generally. It will contain 
sixty head selected with much care from 
the three herds maintained by these peo- 
ple. The blood of the highly prized and 
champion Pathfinder’s Surprise will be 
prevalent, as will also that of Diamond 
Boy, Victor Repeater, Globe Trotter, Iowa 
Giant and Spitfire Jr. Mostly it will be 
made up of spring and fall gilts, several 





miliar to every breeder and the latter the 
wonderful breeding boar added to the 
herd last year. His get in their fall sale 
were accepted on their merits, and sold 
equally as well as Great Colonel's get. 
You need feel no hesitancy in buying a 
sow bred to either boar. Send your name 
for catalog at once.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
THE STAMP OF APPROVAL 

has been placed on the J. W. Conrad herd 
of Conrad, Iowa. No herd has been built 
along more constructive lines. Construc- 
tive matings for the past several years 
were responsible for the wonderful offer- 
ing of gilts sold from this herd a year 
ago. The 
the same high quality. They are mated 
to Columbus and Hawkeye, two real 
boars. Columbus, carrying the blood of 
the Pathfinder family on one side and 
The Guardsman on the other, is one of 
the very top young boars of the year. 
Hawkeye, by Ethics, is a worthy assist- 
ant. From matings such as have been 


made in this herd come still further im- 


provement. You who are interested in 
better Polands should be interested in 
this offering.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


LOMAS’ SHORTHORNS 


D. FE. Lomas has several bulls that are 
attractive individuals, and are priced very 
Lomas lives at Villisca, 
“and maintains one of the best Shorthorn 
If you? 


reasonable. Mr. 


just north of town. 
you should get in 


herds of Iowa, 
are in need of a bull, 
touch with this firm at once. 
find well marked, 
will please the 


discriminating buyer, 


whether he be a market beef producer or 


maintains a pure-blood herd.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 
TRIER’S DUROC OFFERING 
On the night of January 17, Mike Trier, 
of Keota, Iowa, sells his annual sale of- 
fering of Duroc gilts. 
Fireflame, that outstanding son of Wild- 


fire. He is a prize winner and a sire of 


prize winners. Stilts Wildfire and Golden 


Broadcaster are in use in the herd. Gilts 
Fancy 
Stilts and Wildfire are carrying valuable 


in the offering by Super Colonel, 








45 SHORTHORNS 


on 60-day retest. 


real attraction. 
the many good ones in the offering. 


—the kind you will want. 


Theodore Martin, 





AT PUBLIC SALE 


At Our Farm At 


GREEN ISLAND, IOWA, FRIDAY, JAN. 14, 1927 


A splendid offering—20 bulls—25 females, 
or will calve soon. The other five open heifer calves. 
Leo Duer; Watts & Sons, 
Garber, join me in listing some of their best cattle for this sale. 
herd prospects by Duer’s Gainsford Monarch, Watts’ son of Gainsford Champion 
and my own Villager Cupbearer and Prince Supreme, real bulls and real sires; 
Lawndale Autocrat, a show calf 16 months old, by” Villager Cupbearer, is a 
He was junior champion at several fairs this fall. 
I do not hesitate-to say that they are the 
best string of bulls selling in Iowa this winter. 
bulls and money-making females will not be disappointed in our offering. Come 
and buy good Shorthorns at your own price. Best of bloodlines. Good individuals 
Write for catalog. 


20 of which have calves at foot 
All T. B. tested and sold 
Miles, Iowa, and J. G. Walton, of 
Ten high-class 


Just one of 
I am sure those wanting herd 


Come! 


Green Island, lowa 


offering for January 20 is of 


You will 
low-set bulls here that 


They are bred to 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


-POLAND 
BOAR BARGAINS 


Boars by Robber's Equal, top breeding son of 
The Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 
Champion son of ReHable Pathfinder, out of sows 
rich in bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 
Eliminator. Priced right. Write us your wants, we 
guarantee eatisfaction. 
HELGENS BROS., 





Monticello, lowa 


Poland China Boars by Robber 2d 


Am offering tops of my 1926 spring boars. Are 
good footed, good boned, sleek, and all black except 
points. 42 years in business and these are as good as 
I have raised. Good boars for #40.00. 

J. A. PENN, ALTA, IOWA 


WALL STREET 


sire of the highest priced boar in recent years will be 
featured in our bred sow sale Feb. 1. Send your name 
for catalog. Sale at Kansas City. 
Ted Butler, 








Calhoun, Mo. 


Hancherdale Polands‘ 


Some good husky farm boars. Mostly April and 
May farrow. Priced well worth the money. Write 
for our sow sale catalog. 
M. P. Hancher, 





Rolfe, lowa 





SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


Wildfire Boars 


and gilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Blanke Bros., 





Taintor, lowa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service. Write us your needs. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Armistice 


boars for sale. The best in Spots. Prices right and 
guaranteed right. All farmers raise hogs. Better 
hogs are more profitable. 
T. M. HAYDEN, 2 





CRESTON, IOWA 





POTTED POLAND CHINA BOARS— 
.O Offering choice spring boars at farmer’s prices. 
Stone & Stone, Chariton, lowa 





HAMPSHIRES 
When in need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


write.us. Our bred sow sale date is February 16. 
Visitors always welcome 
BIG FOUR FAKMS. Brooklyn, Iowa 





JOR SALE— Full blooded Hampshire boars. 

$35.00 and $40.00. Double treated. Well belted. 

The kind you will like. Address, Dr. J.C. Bonham, 
Black Hawk Farm, Ottumwa, lowa. 





IG, rugged Hampshire boars ready for service— 
$20 to $40, according to size and individuality. 
Order from ad. Clover Leaf Stock Farm, Selma, la. 





YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 


B.F. Davidson, Menlo, lowa 





TORKSHIRE BOARS, big rugged ones, re- 
duced to $25 and $30 each, Also bred gilts and pigs. 
Wm. Zaha, Jr., Riverside, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES 


t] 

GIANT’S RIVAL 
Repeatedly grand champion Chester White boar at 
both the lowa state fair and the National. Fine big 
spring boars by him and by National High Type. 
Never had better to offer. Extreme bone. See them. 
Ed. Kahl, Lakota, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Choice, well grown, February and March farrow; 
also some fall pigs, either sex. Price reasonable. 


McKinley Bros. & Sons., Melrose, lowa 








DUBOC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
that will please. A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., 
by Great Col. and Leader Stilts, by the Leader. 
Open and bred gilts, priced right. 

G. A. Swenson, Dayton, lowa 








TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


—for March and April, farrow 175 to 500 ibs. Prolific 
strains raised on McLean system, developed for 
brood sows. A few late farrow boars ready for eer- 
vice now. Fall pigs either sex, everything immune. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Ia. 1-2 mile west of Johnston. 


FEEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


22 Wt. around 1100 Ibs. 69 W*t. around 1000 Ibs. 

74 Wt. around 725 lbs. 81 Wt. around 625 Ibs, 

45 Wt. around 550 lbs. 50 Wt. around 500 lbs. 

Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 
are usually market toppers when finished. Wil! sell 
your choice of one car load from any bunch. Cano 
aiso show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds. 


V. V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 


1. WoO hundred immune feeding barrows and one 
hundred fifty registered and immune open Duroc 
breeding gilts. F. C. Crocker, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 


— 














HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with small star. 












Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 
Route 7, Chariten, lowa 
AUCTION EERS 





LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, 





litters by the above named boars. Get 
the catalog now and be at the sale.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
KNOTEK’S DUROCS 

Knotek Bros., of Riverside, Iowa, are 
selling, January 17, an offering that is a 
credit to the breed, they having topped 
many sales in order to procure desirable 
sows to mate to the champion boar, Fancy 
Stilts. They are selling also several sows 
with show records. We Will give you a 
more complete description of the herd in 


the very near future, and suggest that 
you write them for a catalog.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 


A CHOICE SHORTHORN OFFERING 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers will find an 
unusually good opportunity to buy Short- 
horn cattle in the public sale of Theodore 
Martin, to which Leo Duer, Watts & Son 
and J. G. Walton contribute, on Friday, 
January 14. The best bloodlines are rep- 
resented by this offering, and both bulls 
and females of unusual merit are listed. 
The sale will be particularly attractive to 
those desiring to buy a herd bull, as there 
are some. unusually desirable prospects— 


Mr. Martin contributing a junior cham- 
pion at the fairs this fall, and Mr. Duer 
a bull that he considers the best that he 
has ever raised, in a roan grandson of 
Gainsford Monarch. The advertisement 
of this issue gives partial information. 
The catalog tells the rest of the story. 
Write Theodore Martin, Green “Island, 
Towa, where the sale will be held on his 
farm, for full particulars.—Advertising 
Notice. 





RED IS DANGER SIGN FOR CLOVER 
SEED 

new. law requires 
and alfalfa seed must be stained. 
seed is unadapted or of unknown 
origin, 10 per cent of it must be 
red, while 1 per cent of all other 
foreign seed must be stained green with 
the exception of Canadian seed, 1 per 
cent of which must be stained deep violet. 
Purple stained seed from Canada is usu- 
ally as hardy as our own native product, 
and the purple stain is in a sense a badge 


The 
clover 
If the 
foreign 
stained 


that all foreign 








of merit. Since there is not. sufficient 
native and Canadian seed to meet our 
needs, many farmers, particularly those 
who put off the buying of seed until the 
last minute, will be compelled to use the 
green stained seed or go without. The 
green stained seed, however, should not 
be unduly discriminated against, since 
most of it is fairly hardy and if seeded a 
little heavier may prove equal to some 
of the native seed. But beware of the 
red stained seed, because the red means 
danger. 
SHORTHORNS. 
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Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


@in order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special prices 
for quick sale. 

They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
please herd bul! buyers. They are of standard Scotch 
families. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first to 
get a bargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROTHEKS, HINTON, IOWA 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A smal! but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns headed 

by Villager’s Image, a prepotant sire. Young 

bulls of rare quality offered, one a show bull—a pro- 

nounced herd header. Will also spare a few heifers 

of same quality. 

F.A. CLAKK, LAURENS, IOWA 
Herd federal accredited. 





. Choice Scotch Bulls 


Red and roans; one white, priced reasonable. Low, 
thick set fellows that are sure to please. Write or 
visitour herd. Sired by Max Monarch and ont of the 
best dams of the herd. 
D. E. LOMAS, 





VILLISCA, IOWA 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


———— eee 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick felloWs. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5. Knoxville, ia. 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 2d, 
very Outstanding. No herd too goodforbim. Lord 
Barmpton, and aroan by Keformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

H.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 














PRA ARAR AAPA RAIA 
NGUS BULLS. Good, big, rugged, well grown 
Angus Bui!s, Low down, thick set, the regular 

Angustype Wetnvite inspection. We know they 

will please if you want Angus Bulls with type and 

quality. Priced from $100 to 6200 and worth the 

money. Cail, come or write. 

Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, lowa 


o~— 








BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulle offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
aibi® for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Mensirk, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Is. 











OUR HOLSTEIN BULLS from 6 to 12 
F months. Sire, Cherokee Piebe Undine, with 
Official record right at 900 Ibs. Dams wiih C. T. A. 
records from 423 to 594.5 Ibs. fat, and sired by National 
Grand Champion of 1921, and who sired first get of 
1926 National. 

B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 





SHEEP. 


OXFORD BRED EWES FOR SALE 


Bred to rams as good as money could buy. 
W. R. Hauser, Union, lowa. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














Big Revenue The Eclipse 




















“Bob” Henry’s 63rd Purebred 
Poland China Sale 








The best sire we ever owned, and the best gilts we ever 
offered are, BIG REVENUE, and his daughters. 


Sheldon, lowa, Wednesday, Jan. 12 


BIG REVENUE is a big boar, extremely large. He is a boar all over, 























every inch of him. He was the first prize junior yearling at the Minne- 
sota State Fair last fall, and was a winner at Des Moines. There are ten 
gilts listed by BIG REVENUE that we believe are the best ten gilts in 
America to sell sired by one boar. 

And that is not all. We are listing the very tops from other boars, 
such as Play Boy, Cerro Gordo—both first prize staté fair winners, one a 
champion; Black Diamond, second at Minnesota; The Highwayman, The 
Robber, The Rainbow and Merrymaker. In all, forty-five head. Six tried 
sows that have all raised litters last fall, which will be on exhibition‘ sale « 
day. Four fall gilts by New Pattern, first at Sioux City, 1924. 

We will also offer ten fall pigs, both boars and gilts, that are real 
eye-openers, all by BIG REVENUE. 

In the catalog we have endeavored to describe accurately each lot. 
This we want you to have. Ask for it. Address, 

R. C. Henry, Sheldon, lowa 

Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale, and any 
bids entrusted to him, I will guarantee satisfaction with anything he may 
buy for you. Auctioneers, Duncan, Tellier and Barker. 

Heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they while their companions slumbered 
Struggled upwards in the night. 

So it is with NIGHT HAWK He has risen to the top, not by any big 
display of printers’ ink, but by his own magnetic individuality and breeding 


ability. 


Thirty of the Breed’s Choicest Poland Sows 
Sell Mated With Him 


five outstanding sows bred to 
and five to ALLERTON 


Also NEW HOPE 


SPECIAL. 


They Sell January 8, 1927 


If there ever was an all-star offering we are selling 
Every one a good one by the breed’s most noted boars. 
forward, if you are planning for the future, you should be 
represented. 


ALLERTON FARMS, 


Duncan & Gardhouse, 
represent this paper. 


them in this sale. 
If you are looking 
at this sale or be 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


Auctionecrs. Guy L. Bush and Frank O. Storrs will 
Send your buying orders to them. 
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J. W. CONKAD, 





YEARS OF CONSTRUCTIVE BREEDING HAS CAUSED THE STAMP OF 
APPROVAL TO BE PLACED ON 


The J. W. Conrad Poland Herd—Conrad, lowa 


Continuing along the same constructive lines Mr. Conrad has placed in his herd— 


COLUMBUS and HAWKEYE 


By The Wonder, by Reliable By Ethics, by The Index; 
Pathfinder; hie dam a great his dam Monarch Lill 
granddaughter of The Guardsman 


An exceptional strong offering of gilts sell mated with these two boars. 


THEY SELL JANUARY 20, 1927 


I doubt if there will be a better lot of gilts, raised and developed on one farm, sold in a sale this winter. 


Be sure yon get a catalog. 


(Col. Murphy, Auct., Frank O, Storrs, Rep. Wallaces’ Farmer) Conrad, Iowa 








MIKE TRIER, 


A Duroc Sale of Much Importance 


A superb offering of richly bred Duroc gilts, bred to 


FIRE F LAM E—A prize winner himself and a sire of prize winning Durocs. 
STILTS WILDFIRE—by the champion, Fancy Stilts. 
GOLDEN BROADCASTER —Dy Broadcaster—sell on 


The Night of January 17, 1927 


A select lot of gilts by Super Col., Fancy Stilts, Wildfire, and others. 
bred to the above boars. Don’t forget te get a catalog and don't forget to come. 


KEOTA, 10W 


A 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Worm Preventives 


te of | 
Suiphate of Sod 
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all of these 14 ingredients are correctly pro- 
4 portioned and mixed, They come to you as one 
4 product™MOORMAN’S HOG MINERALS, 





Minerals make good money for feeders. Everywhere state experiment 
station tests show that mineral feeding is profitable, and every observing 
hog feeder who has properly fed minerals knows that it pays. But the 

















b: 4 minerals for building bone and tissue. real question—the only question—is to get ‘BIG PAYING RESULTS.” 
\ MoorMan’s Hog Minerals gives you “BIG PAYING RESULTS,” 
i because it contains all of the right kind of minerals your hogs need for 
4 these 4 things. First, it builds bigger frames—larger and stronger bones. 
(| Second, it prevents re-accumulation of worms; after the worms are 
; AR a ue amsicna i expelled once, your worm problem is entirely solved. Third, it properly 
. regulates the bowels. Fourth, the six flesh builders help you pack 
i more pork inside the same hide. Many “litter mate” scale tests 
have proved that MoorMan-fed hogs outweigh hogs that are the same 
2 minerals to keep bowels in good apparent size but not fed MoorMan’s, from 15 to 40 pounds per hog. 
i , ° 

| RESULTS that Count Big 

|| MM) M ‘ 

ee ee In Dollars for You 

fi making more Hes from exactly the mame emount The results which our more than 100,000 customers are getting from 
a ee Ee the use of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals, prove that this product can go 
4 into any hog lot in the country and produce results that count big in 
j dollars for the feeder. 

{ MoorMan’s Hog Minerals produce more solid, firm flesh (not flabby 
4 meat)—-bigger bones—a healthier herd—and it positively increases their 
" weight and gives thern a finish that insures a better market price. 

" You take no chance at all when you feed MoorMan’s. It produces re- 
# sults which can mean only one thing—bigger profits for you. 

f 


FREE Sample Bag Sent on Request 


We want to send you free a small sample bag, postpaid. Get this bag—examine 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals closely, and feed it before you buy a pound. Also we will 
send you our Hog Book on mineral feeding. 


Livestock 


boron 


i MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. 619, Quincy, Il. 


Please send me your small sample bag of 
Moor Man’s Hog Minerals, free and postpaid. 














p Minerals 






t I have the following Number of Hogs... 
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